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Women claim 
abortion right 

F rankfurt's tireless campaigners, 
whether they coine from a humanist, 
socialist or liberal background have been 
fighting tooth and nail, day and night, 
year in year out against all kinds of evils. 

For a short while now the various 
militant groups have been united, perhaps 
for the first time ever, in a campaign 
entitled Lust ohne Last, the meaning of 
which will soon become obvious! 

Near the central police station recently 
a young woman carrying a placard and 
wearing a topless outfit paraded by the 
underground station. 

Her protest was for abortion to be 
made legal, as passers by and people in 
neighbouring offices soon learnt. 

Her militant group feels that “every 
woman has the right to do exactly as she 
pleases with her own body, every child 
that is born deserves to be wanted and 
every man has the right to become a 
father only when he really wants to." 

The action group stopped passers by 
and asked them to sign a petition to be 
sent to the Minister of Health, Kate 
Strobe!. This petition calls for abortion to 
be made legal, with no reservations. It 
also demands that the cost of performing 
an operation to terminate pregnancy 
should be borne by health insurances. 

One young Socialist ffemale), a socialist 
doctor (male) and a Free Democrat stated 
that making abortion legal as in Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
is t/ie short-term aim of the Frankfurt 
Fra ucnak tron <women's action com¬ 
mittee). 


In addition to making termination of 
pregnancy legal the women will call for 
more extensive provisions to be made to 
educate the young in contraception, their 
long-term aim. 

The socialist-doctor said that abortion 
is not a pretty matter, but declared it the 
lesser evil when the alternative is bringing 
an unwanted human being into the world 
who would probably live a life full of 
resentment. 

The initiators of this campaign to 
legalise abortion have social welfare in 
view as well. "Women who have enough 
money can hop across to England and 
have their abortion performed.' Those 
who have not - the vast majority - 
might be tempted to go to a quack 
back-street abortionist, which we de¬ 
plore," one speaker told the public. 

Those who have been made to feel 
sympathy with the campaigners are in 
good company; Frankfurt's senior burgo¬ 
master Walter Mailer, the President of the 
state assizes Rudolf Wassermann and the 
President of local high court Otto Rudolf 
Kissel have declared their.solid backing 
for the campaign, organised’ by the 
Humanist Union, (die wklt ( u July 1970) 
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Men should do more housework 
wives say i 


M arried men in this country arc in for 
u rough time.According to a survey 
carried out by the Infas Institute in Bad 
Godcsberg the vast majority of house¬ 
wives in the Federal Republic consider 
that the husband who wears the trousers 
should regularly be made to wear an 
apron over them and get down to some 
housework! 

At the moment, however, only 29 per 
cent of this country's trouser-wearers arc 
donning aprons and helping the wife. 

Forty per cent of the women interview¬ 
ed considered that men should be made 
to help around the house even if their 
wife does not go out work. As many as 
95 per cent claimed that a working wife 
was entitled to expect help from her 
husband to do the household chores. 

This does not mean that women arc all 
that emancipated. Sixty-five per cent of 
those questioned said: "Woman was 
created by Nature tolookaftcrchildrcnand 
the family and create a comfortable home 
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and take a place in society." 0 ° Ul10, 

Only 27 per cent thought thy,. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW 

a place in society n ^ ! {toti\burg, 13 August 1970 

, When asked who they t , V-N°.- By air 

bring up the children, most rF Vi 
were agreed that man and wifH 
share thiscqually. 

Moscow talks should shed light 
aiSSss SS 00 security conference prospects 

father’s direction alone. 
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More women fall prey to drugs 


I n almost all European countries the 
figures for the people, young and old 
alike, who are getting hooked on drugs 
and alcohol ure risjng. 

A team of exports has been investigat¬ 
ing the drinking and drug-taking habits ill 
seventeen European countries. Full re¬ 
sults of their work will be published at 
the end of llie year in a report issued by 
the European Health Committee, which is- 
at present meeting in Munich. 

Professor Kicbliolz, a Swiss export on 
the problems of addiction, stated at this 


conference that a completely new pheno¬ 
menon can be noted among the victims of 
addiction. They are becoming hooked on 
several different drugs. 

He pointed out that of every hundred 
adults dependent on narcotics seventy uiv 
women! Only one in ten alcoholics is a 
woman. 

Members of the European Health Com¬ 
mittee plan to urge governments in Euro¬ 
pean countries to set up more informa¬ 
tion centres for the victims of addiction. 
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Answers to the question aboatvT n * lie Kt:ond half of July the UN 
sort of job a wife should take tttti comm,Uee convef ied in Geneva to 
large exten t cliche-ridden: liejjfl f ffpply a definition of the term “aggressor ” 
welfare, teaching and education r.m met for ^ ve Ml sessions and then drew 
favourites. Only fifteen per cent on a # nda f° r the immediate future, 
considered politics and trade trJ‘ Three drafts have been submitted: 
suitable pursuits for a woman Western, Soviet and one drawn up by 
Thin,, . / .thirteen, for the most part non-aligned 

Thirty-seven per cent of llie ^{countries. 

Wy 1 , - B11 ,! h . al . dw The committee plans shortly to compare 
nnnHa!! C p Crt \ lse - m p0 ,I|C 5 “ diwflypparagraph two of the Western draft with 
ugh - Forty-six ou t of every hid paragraph one of the Soviet version and 
thought women should have a grealtu paragraph two of the Thirteen's pro- 
po . ■ pools, these three paragraphs containing 

Men in this country may moan alto tlte essence of the matter, 
condemned to housework, but thf)i it would by 110 means be pointless but 
already 11 long way behind husbitf a little cumbersome to print all three In 
France and America in this respect .I ML Let it merely be said that they are 
out of every hundred household tangential but by no means coincide with 
America where there is no washij. 0^ another, 
machine the husband does thefi: The committee will thus have to devote 
either on his own or with the lielpuft 1 great,deal more time to the three 
wife. PeterW. Schml} ywsions. It can already look back on 

(M (inch nor Merfcur, 14 JJffl months, If not to say years of work. 

The definition of an aggressor and an 

--- . —■} Kt of aggression is needed by the United 

j nations in order to provide the Security 
I Council with guidelines for dealing with 
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JSjKsion, restoring law and order and 
peace. 

i There are both clear cases of aggression 
fi: implicated instances in wliich the 
consists of provocation, treachery or 
;i jfmpted intervention. 
l| controversy rages frequently among 
g national lawyers on the committee 
: ® situations iii which the identity of 
j"**fflressor is not clearly apparent. 
jWJfJ the definition on which the 
fgJJ* 0 Nations may at some stage reach 
iKn UwiH more t * ian approximate 
situations. 

Ideate W ^°^ e debate forms part of the 
fcho f 00 ” l l , ' ex °T security, so no one 
Uhrlv i °c Cerned widl purity, parties- 
UI °P®» can afford entirely to 
pWfhfeGeneva committee, 
tlie Sovfi < uro P ean purity conference 
fetincTf r nion a a 8® in u rg en fiy advo- 
Klnj '* diplomatic channels, the first 
IhHv; h Cl renu hCiati°n of force, cannot 
-KJfPf' * matter of renouncing the 

'nWties 0rmS '° f ^ orce ~ wai war ^ e 
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Aggressive challenges and concealed 
tlueats of force must also be prevented. 
All European countries without excep¬ 
tion must take part. It would be bare¬ 
faced impudence to confront neutrals 
only with the demand for a renunciation 
of the use of force. 

Fundamental security issues must be 
raised and as great a degree of equality 
reached as possible. As active observers of 
world affairs the neutrals at the con¬ 
ference will be duty-bound to shed light 
on what goes on behind the scenes. 

The negotiations between Bonn and 
Moscow on renunciation of force and 
allied topics will certainly shed light oif 
the prospects of a European security 
conference. 

If they are successful they will also 
eliminate some of the difficulties in the 
way of a conference, having brought 
about partial decisions on the German 
Question, it having so far not been clear 
whether the. German Questions was to be 
key issue or a non : lssue. 

Matters are hy no means ns straight¬ 
forward os is repeatedly claimed by the 
GDR, which maintains that the Federal 
Republic need only acknowledge what it 
is pleased to call the outcome of the 
Second World War for security in Europe 
to be an established fact guaranteed for 
ull time. 

Even if the one difficulty is resolved 
there are plenty left. The West is con¬ 
fronted with the Eastern doctrine of 
I united sovereignty and fraternal as¬ 
sistance within the communist camp 


I ’Uie first five days of Federal Republic- 
Soviet talks in Moscow have served 
only to emphasise and still more dearly 
illustrate the difficulties remaining in the 
way of improvement of relations between 
the two countries. 

To this extent one suspicion that 
accompanied Foreign Minister Schcel on 
his flight to Moscow has been proved 
unfounded. After the preliminary talks 
conducted in Moscow by State Secretary 
Bahr it was feared that Walter Scheel 
would be neither willing nor able to 
negotiate further in the Soviet capital. 

In the final analysis all problems can be 
traced back to another suspicion that has 
been borne out in Moscow, that the Soviet 
Union would be quite content to follow 
the existing draft sketched out in the 
Bahr paper. 

The Soviet Union has no additional 
requirements, which would indicate that 
any amendment proposals Herr Scheel 
may have up his sleeve are bound to be 
opposed by Mr Gromyko. 

How can the German option (the 
possibility of peaceful reunification) and 
the European option (the possibility of a 
political merger of the Federal Republic 
with other countries) be left open? 

How can Bonn push through its de¬ 
mands for a satisfactory solution to the 
Berlin problem? . ; . . i 
Opinions on all three of these burning 
issues differed not only op either side of 
the negotiating-table iq Spiridonovka 
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Cold for the time of the year isn't it? 

(Cartoon: U. M. Long/SUddeulschu Zeltung) 


according to which the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia had nothing whatsoever 
to dc with force but was. indeed, in the in¬ 
terest of the security of llie socialist camp. 

If, then, there is a specific communist 
security within the framework of the 
general concept is there, perhaps, a 
specific capitalist security? 

It is worth keeping an eye on the UN 
committee but there is no need to wail 
for it to come a conclusion before 
preparing for the European security con¬ 
ference. 

Little by little the governments will 
have assembled sufficient material for the 
preliminary conference in Vienna propos¬ 
ed by Austria and should be in a position to 
deal with basic issues once the Moscow 
talks between Foreign Ministers Scheel 


Scheel and Gromyko 
down to brass tacks 


Palace. Two schools of thought have 
evidently evolved among members of this 
country's delegation too. 

The one. In all likelihood the smaller in 
number, is none too keen on formulas 
designed to push the Soviet Union as far 
as it may be prepared to go, the other 
would like to have every German claim 
confirmed and reconfirmed in writing. 

The second school has without doubt 
already wreaked a certain amount of 
havoc. One may well ask, as State 
Secretary Bahr does, just why express 
mention of the European option must be 
elevated to the level of a demand on 
which the;toss must now be argued. 

Is It not a matter of course that 
sovereign states can join forces if they So 
wish? 

Does not the pithy sentence uttered by 
Herr Achenbach, a Free Democratic 
member of the Federal Republic's dele¬ 
gation in Moscow (“It’s a matter of 
wanting to”), bear witness to a certain 
lack of a sense of reality? 1 

And quite apart from these arid other 
differences- of opinion reputed to 1 be 
Current in Moscow, the Federal govern¬ 
ment’s demands were open and declared. 


and Gromyko have reached a conclusion. 

Detailed issues could be put aside, 
among them Moscow's attacks against 
enlargement of the Common Market oh 
the ground that it. would he detrimental 
to security. 

In the course of preliminary talks the 
Soviet Union could, neve rl lie less be re¬ 
quested to go into greater detail, having 
so far. talked marc about the purpose of 
the conference limn about the topics to 
be discussed. 

A preliminary conference ought to 
prove whether or not French diplomats 
ore right in maintaining that the security 
conference would mark the end of 
detente policies rather than the starting- 
P 0 * 111 ■ Maxim Pat'kler 

(HlhJduutiu.'hc Xtiilung, J August 1970) 


Even if the entire delegation had wanted 
to, they could not simply have been 
abandoned. 

The Bonn delegation arrived with the 
thankless task of negotiating concessions 
over and above those already gained in 
confidential talks and to do so iq negotia¬ 
tions with a great power. 

From the start it was clear that after 
indiscretion in Bonn this would prove 
uncommonly difficult. Quite apart from 
all other considerations Foreign MinisLcr 
Gromyko has the prestige of a great 
power to uphold. 

Publication of the Bahr paper in this 
country provided the Soviet Union with 
an argument to employ in opposition to 
this country’s wishes. Yet at the end of 
the first week of negotiations the impres¬ 
sion hi Moscow wAs that the prospects of 
a solution being reached have if anything 
slightly improved. 

. The mere fact that amendments to the 
wording are the subject of negotiation 
gives reason for hope, though hopes of 
this kind should never, of course, be 
exaggerated. 

What shape could solutions to the 
controversial aspects take? The German 
option could be incorporated into a 
Federal government note to the Soviet 
gouvernment to which the Kremlin raised 
no objection — or so it was.felt for some 
time. 1 , 

It migHtj.fpr that matte*, be incorporate 
1 1 tbhtinued oh paga'2 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

China flexes 
diplomatic 
muscles 
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concerned could be that (he Kremlin 
might devote all its attention and poten¬ 
tial to bringing China to heel, 

China feels developments along these 
lines to be the logical outcome of a 
successful conclusion to the Salt talks. 
Pacification of Czechoslovakia and nego¬ 
tiations with tills country, the leading 
Industrial country in Western Europe, are 
seen in tire same light. 

Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 


Economic crises bring Castro’s Cnhf H0 ME affairs 

dream down to earth Kuhn scrapes home with one- 

Polk of a Cuban dream following Fidel effect. In addition to land reform J. • i i n 

L Castro s offer to resign is by no mentioned, there is, f 0r hS VOL0 UiaiOFltV 111 I lim^kPlrlOTM 
sans intended to be derogatory. It must quarter of a million studeniS UIOJU1UJ 1A1 X^U&&C1UUI± 


T alk of a Cuban dream following Fidel 
Castro's offer to resign is by no 
means intended to be derogatory. It must 
Indeed be conceded that he has been 
uncommonly honest in admitting to his 
own people and to world opinion tire 
truth of a rude awakening from a dream 


Peking's disadvantage. 

There Is the rapprochement between 
die United States and the Soviet Union in 
the sphere of nuclear strategy, consolida¬ 
tion of the situation in Czechoslovakia, 
serious contacts between the Kremlin and 
Bonn and Intensive Soviet efforts to bring 
about economic cooperation with Tokyo. 

Together they combine to give rise to a 
feeling of unease in Peking, not to say the 
fear of gradually being encircled. Against 
this background the diplomatic activity in 
wliich Peking has engaged for a number 
of months is understandable. 


a shock to Peking. 

There may well be every reason to 
believe that the Chinese are afraid lest the 
Kremlin one of these days apply the 
Brezhnev doctrine of limited sovereignty 
of socialist states to their country too. 

Last but not least the negotiations 
between Moscow and Bonn on renuncia¬ 
tion of the use of force are seen as the 
beginning of n general relaxation of 
tension between Eastern and Western 
Europe, wliich is what, for the time being, 
the West is hoping for. 

For the Soviet Union relaxation of 


Mao Tse-tung, long absent from the . me “°viet Unio11 relaxation of 
Chinese political stage and indeed already tension to the West could be the signal 
written off by some observers, has since 1 *°r an increase in tension to the East, It is 

May again received a succession of foreign ea , r t0 , wltil m opponent when 

governmen t delega Hons. on J; s rear is c * ear - 

Peking is also appointing ambassadors , dlrection followed by Chinese 
again and when a friendly country ceie- diplomatic activity is easily identifiable as 

brates Its national day China has of late [ u1t !‘ Soviet ‘ At the moment the Chinese 

been at pains to be polite and send its j*:. ers are wooing the Rumanian Defence 

best wishes. Minister in Poking - and he represents a 


He gave exact percentages of the 
decline in the sugar cane crop, wliich Is of 
major Importance for Cuba, and a num¬ 
ber of shortfalls in other vital sectors of 
production - figures never otherwise 
divulged in a communist dictatorship. 

It Is not a matter of whether Castro will 
in fact resign or not. The vital point is 
that a man who together with his 
associates set himself the target of freeing 
Cuba from hunger and misery has, with 
unparallelled frankness, admitted econo¬ 
mic and social shortcomings to Ills own 
people and to the world at large. 


effect. In addition to land reform 
mentioned, there is, for insist 
quarter of a million students 
free courses of study and proriajl 
Tree board and lodging and I 
money. ^1 

It could, of course, be claimed m 
I s a luxury In an abjectly poof 31 
Frankfurter Rundschau is not 3 
Mistaken socio-economic indS 
seem more likely to have 
unnecessary luxury. An enormtS 
ber of people are, for instance, JH 
in organisations from which thS 
derives no economic benefit whS 

Not to mention the social ul^B 
abolition of money, The ckdv 
thousand of small businesses ejS 
rants hi order to nationalise iht JE 

Castro wanted to set up t wfe 
state without blemish. He alx&V 


forth Rliine-Westphalia's renewed So¬ 
cial and Free Democratic coalition 
not made an outstanding first impres- 
, Prime Minister Heinz Kflhn scraped 
te by the skin of his teeth with a 
brity of one. 

lis result is reminiscent of the elec- 
pi 1966, when CDU candidate Franz 
jytahad 101 CDU and FDP for and 99 
D votes against him. His attempt to 
m with a majority of two was 
Slltved. After six months he was 
»d to give up when Erhard's chancel- 
dilp came to its untimely end. 
his time it is the National Liberal 
nents of the Free Democrats that are 


people and to the world at large. state without blemish He uncertainty in Dlisseldorf. In the 

After reading the report (details of consumption of alcohol and weeks since . ! he Provincial assembly 
which are quietly fenored by the press in public, so Increasingly almSF 1 ™ f 1 ra j d i un ? n ' e F , DP 

the other part of Gemiany) one Is, if Idealised social utopia wlthmilttfc butchered Siegfried ZogLmann has 
anything, inclined to feel that Castro is lag of n sound economy. die standard bearer of the right 

well on the way towards changbig matters Food rations grew steadily . , .,, . . r 

and reaching the targets he and his to bitter complaints at lt ti u% b ff Ch « fa,th W { U| 

assoc otes are so right In aiming at bi five consumers and black market A? f ? s , J^ hed A Ws gn *S 0 » t0 , the 
years’ time. werc virtually uironvnble ^fPank liberals. As a result the three 

It would no doubt be right to assume Yet the usual wretched SwAffiS? 6 ” f? P 


best wishes. Minister in Poking - and he represents a „ . u y uor , De r| 8 m t0 assume Yet the usual wretched ScumsV 

Peking evidently aims by diplomatic c °tmtry ,hat makes no bones about its tIiat thi ? lert 'Wjng but by no means can conditions have been itfC 

means to end the isolation for which it dlatance from Moscow. communist social reformer will not in Young people have better prora® 

opted at the beginning of the cultural , Cnbia has also appointed nn ambassa- taat resign, Instead changing social, so- an illiteracy rate of tliirty percdZV, e 

revolution in 1966. In view of the d °r lo Yugoslavia. Some years ago this f, , e r. S0cialist structures to the extent been reduced to a mere four. n . ' r ‘ ./ ’ _ _ ;*“* ulc A “° imoiiuhhi c |ai pnp choice 

changing political scenery it has realised would have been inconceivable. In Peking thal ; tllcse tai B? ts be achieved. In this confusion of amon g the Free ? emocrats Libend eIe ™ nt must be P ut 011 die s P ot For theCDU leaders in Bonn Kfinnler 

lliat even the most pointed propaganda , Be| e r “ de ™ lon B considered to bo Th f expression of this hope and convlc- failures economic setbacks coulil^ such „» P“ u “‘ ■“» and requested to approve the coalition or o 

aver Radio Peklmr is nn sni«tin.iP hopelessly un-Marxist and revisionist. tion Is based on the great deal CasLro has avoided. rw rn line ta 


S flank liberals. As a result the three 
L-flankers bi the eleven-man FDP 
provincial assembly representation have 
ran manoeuvred into a corner. Now that 
tpey are cornered these three will filibust- 
«rat every opportunity. 


second-in-command pride themselves on 
having paved the way for "relieving die 
old guard" in Bonn after die general 
election last year. Also diey made noises 
when a new president had to be chosen 
and were instrumental in getting Gustav 
Heinemann the job. 

Therefore it seems only a matter of 
course that Weyer and Kilim are feeling a 
backlash from the right flank of the FDP 
since they were partly responsible for the 
changing of the guard and the new 
political course that has followed. 

Those who voted FDP at the 14 June 
local elections instead of SPD so that 
they could help the junior coalition 
partner over the five-per-cent hurdle and 
thus support the Bonn coalition must 
now be wondering if they should not 
have given the SPD an overall majority in 
Dlisseldorf when the FDP is in such dire 
straits. 

In its present state the FDP would not 
be voted into the Dlisseldorf provincial 
assembly, even diough North Rhine-West- 
phalia is die party’s stronghold. It would 


Minister with a one-vote majority Heinz 
Klilin wilt probably be reminded of liis 
former fundamental stand for die in¬ 
troduction of majority representation. 

AH he can do now is to emphasise the 
two basic reasons given for the con¬ 
tinuance of the coalition in the govern¬ 
ment speech, firstly to carry on the 
programme of education, structural and 
administrative reform and secondly to 
support the Brandt-Scheel coalition. 

On matters of local poUtics there are in 
fact fewer differences of opinion between 
the coalition partners in Dlisseldorf than 
between the two ruling parties in Bonn, 
where questions of social welfare policy 
and the planned domestic reforms offer 
plenty of bones of contention. 

The basic of all government working in 
Dlisseldorf is the implementation of the 
"North Rliine-Westphalia, 1975" plan. 
This concentrates on reform of the 
economic structure, large-scale university 
building projects, experiments wldi com¬ 
prehensive education and environmental 
Improvements in heavily Industrialised 
areas. 

Pushing through this plan against a 
powerful CDU opposition would be no 
easy task. Heinrich K&ppler has said that 
no National Liberal should leave or be 
asked to leave the FDP or die same state 
of affairs would ensue as in Lower 
Saxony. 

The Cliristian Democrats will, however, 


man FDP phalia is die party’s stronghold. It would TU.fT tlle / 8P u! tbe F?. P ’ 

ation have not deserve to. In their self-appointed T. 1 ^- iav | alf ? ad y st ™ ck a blow at the 
. Now that role as scale-tippers FDP deputies are electHon of.a v.re-president of the provm- 
'ill filibust- failing because they are not agreed which f y ie 

way to tip die scales. The National nnn^wJ dd t 8 tast tllC offl ' 


that even the most pointed propaganda 
over Radio Peking is no substitute for 
an-uie-spot influence. 

In Chinese eyes the strategic arms 
limitation, talks .must represent the basest 
collusion between the" United States and 
the Soviet Union. A sucQssful outcome to 
the Salt talks would enable the two major 
nuclear powers to ease and mnvhe mu 


Belgrade was long considered to bo „ The expression of this hope and convic- failures economic setbacks couM^ such a P ass that man y 

hopelessly un-Marxist and revisionist. . t, ° n ,s based on the great deal CasLro has avoided. Castro lias failed (o l aU,anc ® s °, f lon S standing have 

Nowadays ideology is evidently no ac r h j cved si,1C0 ^ bloody, radical purge solution to the problem of i#. TTmc a burden 

longer die prime consideration. Prng- ° r t »c dictatorial Batista regime. social equality and Justice covSP ie ™ 

mutism what is useful, is what now The bearded partisan was welcomed by molcrinl incentives for the Indfvt&S, , f £? Iu \ andWd i S eye L r 

. t lC PT !nt,0IJ ns ■ ^ this respecl he has t0 i lie N ? rth 

, „ .. r .,Jied7 Hbwaterguarantee of general pro- successful as any other couflUrj® e ’TP hfllia , bra ‘ lch ,° r the P art y a 

Influence brought lo bear on Nasser firess. He has set about long-ovcrduc social world that nrouillv calls Itself for ™y Brflndt and Wfl I ter 

would ^decidedly be a feather in China’s ^ rms t0 J. Including, for instance, land the final analyst (ho reason in Bonn, 

cap and diere can be no doubt dial China ro f°, r , m andan end lo the educnllonal failure Is purely and simply J! B '' ot without reason that the North 
lias this in mind. Indirectly die Chinese P^yHcgCS of what used lo bo a small or uncnmrlniw orMnkiSelirata*^ Wesl P lia I la n Prime Minister and his 


nuclear nowers to ease and maybe cut jiaciaemy tie a feather in China’s ^ mciuaing, tor instance, land the final nnnlysls the reason hH .* 

their nuclear outlay. f a P aj» d Uiere can be no doubt dial China rc °. r . m and , an , end lo the educallonal failure is mirdv and simply thtn^ot K 

Tho United Slates would thon be In a !'“ ■“* In . mlnd - Indirectly Uie Cltincso ‘" ft* ° f wl,nt . ““J 1 l>o n small or unconscious orgnnise^i ellrata* 

position-to. deal with pressing domestic , ve a lf ^ Q v y mad ? 0I1C adenipt, negoliat- c ‘ flss supported by American capi- privnio iniilative. 


problems. ■ leeway on tjU home front ^ with Yasser Arafat, the loader of the ta L n . 

would at the same time provide America [ ales f ine Liberation From, in Peking this , , Cllban 0X P erii nenl was threatened 
with greater foreign policy leeway, which and doomod lo failure in any case. The 

con hardly be in China’s Interest. Yet Is hard lo see how Pekine can American blockade succeeded in restrlct- 


and doomed to failure in any case. The 

con hardly be in China’s interest. ’" Yet It is hard lo see liow Peking can American blockade succeeded in restrlct- 

Only a Washington forced to take such PJ? l v ? l nt r , Mosc °W from acjilcving Its ? 8 tbc . ^onoinic prospects of a progres- 

Care not to offohd domestic opinion that Mjddle Eastern goal of opening the Suoz 8 8 , and country and Castro, who 

U is virtually condemned to inactivity in canal * . wbich wou ^ be of considerable Tna,ntalncd a certain distance from the 

South-East Asia and elsewhere is to slrfl tegic benefit for the Soviet Union ^pmmunlst state capitalism of the Soviet 

^hipas liking, especially as the safe- providing Russia with a short route to the Un!on * would no d o«bt never have 

Chinese Influence in Indo- ? ed Sea “d the Indian Ocean for its without the thousands of mil- 

china is felt by Peking to be particularly fleet * ,lons of roubles the same Soviet has 

^Nri^n u k i r*u ■ ■» ■ Moscow thinks In terms of long periods ?{!EP ed 1,110 the Cubaa economy since 

China s Merest for of tune. Peking is trying to counter the 19 4?: 

J collude with the Soviet possible consequences for itself. The is unquestionably not altruism 

« , a nuclear powe^ dI Pl° ma «c offensive has been launched. **£*"!• P art - In th « the Cold 
S d Would enabJe the , Thls tntsrplay of power politics might ^ . tlie isiaild » progressive by Latin 

!he i OTSt,y nucle ^ be a little easier to follow were not two Ame /j ca f] standards, occupied a geo- 

•S2J aS m ° fe 1x1 c ° nventi °rial g f eat P°wers, Russia and China, playing SraP^caUy important position off the US 

arms and what appear to be difficult cliess and the thirds Amftrina mIqiiImm coastline, a oositlon thA Rnvi** 


privnio inillativa. 

Castro’s ftirthor progress and« 
lliat of the entire Cuban peow 
depend on whether or not he suwH J r months now Helmut Schmidt has 
bringing about changes soon. Hfcljr been the most popular politician in 
American utopian socialism must W. Kcd J ral Republic. A survey conduct- 
into a reality In which eveiyttf Ti y the AUensbach statistical research 
work that cams him his breadirfWnkatlon r «°ently for the ZDF tele- 
and, viewed in terms of tk "#° n channel confirmed the Defence 
satisfies Ills requirements. 8 to P Popularity rating. • ■ 

tFr.nkru.tcr -Hft BBftSMl 

-. ’‘"’‘"wL- 6 Saar and took place before the 

pemmeni publislied its latest economic 

alje(Sermon»iSVSS 

nutation since their disastrously inac- 

PUBLISHCRi -RlM f ° r , thC Brftish 8 T eral 

Fried rich ft B inadu K Ian - B ut this result proves something. 

EDITOMN-CHIEft fc 

Bberhord wa fl n« of the middle classes voted 

ASSISTANT EDITOR-lN-CHItfc ^ ^ t af S SPj emb ®r V? 

nn. u.in. Rptmat Helmut Schmidt would ston 


Important. B ° parucu,8rIy 

Nor can it be in China’s interest for 
MtBcoW to collude with the Soviet 
Union s main rival as a nuclear power. 
Collusion of this kind would enable the 
Kremlin to slow down the costly nuclear 
arms n<x i and! invest more In conventional 
IS, “d what appear to be difficult 


(Frankfurter Rundschau. 


on Moscow's part. In the days of the Cold 
War the island, progressive by Latin 
American standards, occupied a geo¬ 
graphically important position off the US 
coastline, a position the Soviet Union 
could not but gladly exploit. 

Let us consider for a moment what 


1 Continued from page 1 , o i i , p ' 

means df a a®™** and Irromyko *“ P*" 11 


Continued from page 1 i in 

felW ftilltext by means df a reference aCfleei ™ Gromyko 
the corre^oridcnce between Konrad 

the .Of 1 Berlin no more caq be expected 
the PahIS? U «a^er foi JJan a certain degree of assuiaiwe by 

to Jpatlfy m Moscow that wUllwrdly bVmeant fo? 
agrMjnent at home.. , general consumption. As far as Berlin fo 

asSSft* ectj0 ^ df the W jned Bonn has covefed Mr bt 
tS W X r i nunoiat| on of |n.*«t|ng on raUfldgtiori being dSdem 

reMM?of^.V ne and n p . rogress to respect of thelB 
reject of frontiers on the other could question. erun 


on progress in respect o 
_i - _ -»-v tuiuu question. 

8|*o prove useful, . . ' n '■ . . 

corolla ty of renunciation of force and ' p rni i ■ 1 

that non-violent territorial ctage^wto i fe TB" 1 JO 1 * -tW ‘‘ 
brtmiht about by. maws of mutud 
agreement miiat oonllnue to be'poralL. 


the Berlin 


be achieved. Success with the points 
“Wjjdy outlined would be a great deal. 

' Tb,s would undoubtedly be evidence of 
good will on the part: of the Soviet 
government, whatever reasons might be 
th ® concessions. Herr Scheel 
would be Hl-advis&d not to jump at any 

such opportunity. 

The prospect of negotiations being 
interrupted and resumed in September, a 
possibility, that seemed on the cards in 
mid-week, would be most alarming. ; 

Were the treaty to be shelved without 
good reason Imflghting In this country 
would oontlnue and a Splridonovka oaner 


consideration? ' T ' * *W * 0U J «>nUnue and a Splridonovka papw 
W^ouKa* l ^ iU 11 And onc P'^heae l day’ thaloviS^>va?£ 

• Sk wou ! s ri0 l0 ^ r *• wmTo 
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Helmut Schmidt would stop 
veering too far towards the left. 
“J Economic Affairs Minister Profes- 
Mrt Sfchiller, Defence 


leave it. 

As far as the man in the street who gave 
liis vote to the party is concerned any 
other course of action would be tanta¬ 
mount to dabbling with the status of 
independent membership. 

Among the SPD in Dlisseldorf and 
Bonn the main question must be: can we 
govern in conjunction with tills FDP? 

In the prickly situation of being Prime 


Schmidt and Schrdder 
are points ahead in 
public favour 

The call for peace and order in oivil 
life here is underlined by the popularity 
expressed In this poll for Minister of the 
Interior Hans-Dietrioh Genscher. i 

The deputy FDP Chairman was scarcely 
known by the general public before last 
September's election, but since then he 
has enjoyed the greatest rise in popularity 
of ell politicians in the survey. He has 
now gained more public support than his 
Party leader Walter Scheel.. : 

Apart from the success oF Genscher and 
Schmidt the biggest surprise to come 
from this survey was the excellent posi- 


vJl Uilomic Aitaiis Minister rrores- trom this survey was the excellent posi- 
ksn SfchtUer, Defence Min’l«br'*Heh tloif gained^ Uie former Foreign Murist* 

, Schmidt Is a key figure for those 1 er and present deputy 1 Chaiman of the 
js with conservative tendencies Who Christian Democrats, Gerhard Schrbder, 

they had had enough of the He is not the kind of man who wins 

/iSU reign last September. Both public favour very easily. 


& they had had enough of the 
b.}? feign last September. Both 
U that the 1 SPD wifi remain suffl- 
conservative. 

voters expected- domestic re* 
F 1 Bom the Social Democrats, but 
K J re not' expecting experiments 

• l e toction victoty Karl Schll- 
has continued to fell In the 
EJrj wavens. The middle, classes are 
PSSJSi—t he has riot pushed 
SgSlflMpniestlc reforms. 1 

however, that Helmut 
Pre twinid thirteen per Cent 

L thi survey .than Willy 

BSchnu. . toen.per cerit more than 


As Minister of the Interior and Defence Into an election. 


has become a very important person 
following the initial signs of uneasiness in 
the Dlisseldorf coalition. He is waiting for 
Bonn to give the incentive for the CDU to 
regain the controls. But he knows that it 
depends on his skill as an opposition 
leader whether both SPD/FDP coalitions 
can have tlie carpet pulled Trom under 
their feet at tlie same time. 

Friedrich Kassebcer 

(SUddeutsche Zeltung, 29 July 1970) 


backed up by other such surveys, should 
have some kind of effect on their search 
for a leader, a problem that remains 
unsolved. 

The fact that Kurt Georg Kiesinger, the 
CDU Chairman, remains more popular 
than parliamentary party leader Rainer 
Barzel and is riot much leBs popular than 
tlie Chancellor himself means that the 
CDU will find It difficult to bring itself to 
make changes at the top: 

Now that Kiesinger has lost some 
support and Is not so popular as former 
Foreign Minister Schr&uer the chances for 
Schrdder as candidate for the chancellor¬ 
ship have grown. 

His main competition, is not so much 
Kiesinger as Barzel and the head of tlie 
Christian . Spcjal Union, Franz Josef 
Strauss. Another serious challenger has 
made an appearance recently in the shape 
of Gerhard Stoltenbeig. 

The guidelines that the Social Demo* 
crats cari drawn from this AUensbach 
survey are more complicated. Irt their 
ranks there is not so much doiibt about 
the right personalities to ; lead the Party 


Minister he only, received. between ten 
and fourteen per cent of public approval, 
but in theposition,Qf Foreign Minister he 
was able Tor a short while to gain the 
support of more than seventy per cent of 
those questioned. 

The astonishingly high, level of pop¬ 
ularity he now enjoys must be partly, due 
to the fair scepticism; ho has show at the 
efforts of the government coalition to 
come to terms with.the East Bloo, He,is 
now the second most popular politician 
in Bonn qfier Helmut Schmidt arid in 
front of Chancellor Willy Brandt. •*. 

As far as the Opposition is concerned 
this AUensbach survey^ which has been 


In addition to this Helmut Schmidt is 
marked as being a man. of tlie right flank; 
This lessens Ills chances of being favoured 
to lead tire Party and so become chancel¬ 
lor if the SPD win the next’ general, 
elections 

Nevertheless even ^Schmidt** opponents 
in the SPD cannot .deny fox much longer 
that the Defence i Minister is a real 
alternative to Willy finrndt.: • : 1 

It can be seen, from this suryey that 
Brandt, along with Finance Minister Alex 
MOller, has weathered the storm bartering 
the Parly leart Bycpestfuljy, ; • \ 

.... i Maria Stein ■ 

{CHRIST .UND WELT, 31 July 1970) 


Rosenthal takes on 
economic affairs 
hot seat 

C ertainly no one was more surprised 
than Karl Scltiller when the problem 
of who was to succeed Klaus Dieter 
Arndt as parliamentary state secretary to 
the Economic Affairs Minister resolved 
itself. 

Philip Rosenthal, a wily industrialist 
and executive member of the Confedera¬ 
tion of Federal Republic Industries 
(BD1), will relieve Schiller’s fomier parlia¬ 
mentary state secretary on 1 September. 

Klaus Dieter Arndt, 43, an economist 
from Berlin and President of the Federal 
Republic Institute for Economic Re¬ 
search could no longer give his services to 
Schiller. 

The Minister’s representative must be a 
member of the Bundestag. In November 
1966 when tlie Grand Coalition was being 
formed and Professor Schiller first took 
up liis role as Economic Affairs Minister 
Arndt put himself "entirely and com- 
pletely* f at Schiller's disposal, but "only 
for a limited time”. 

He was a loyal parliamentarian who 
often took a firm stand for the Economic 
Affairs Minister whenever criticism was 
levelled at him in tlie cabinet room, In the 
SPD parliamentary group or in tho SPD 
headquarters. 

He gives professional and private mat¬ 
ters os liis reason for leaving Ills office. 

The feelings of discontent expressed by 
SPD members at Karl Schiller and by Karl 
Schiller at SPD members have not radical¬ 
ly changed since the Minister was very 
late, and perhaps too late, In calling for 
additional measures to dampen down the 
overheated economy, and ultimately get¬ 
ting these measures implemented. 

At this stage of Scliiller's career Arndt 
was no longer backing him up to tho hilt. 
If tills autumn "sftes a coindlden'de bf the 
new tax measures aimed at regaining 
economic' stability and further price rises 
then the controvor^ surrounding the 
Economic Affairs Muilstcr will become 
even more lien tod. The debates will not 
be confined to the partyi cither, 

The * office of SohUlor’s parliamentary 
secretory is, as Rosenthal well realises 
fraught with 'risks. The deputy SPD 
parliamentary parly chief, Hans Apel, Is 
showing no signs of latching on to 
Schiller’s reputation. Other possible link¬ 
ups have not cane into being. Many 
consider office under Schiller too danger¬ 
ous. 

Philip.- Rosenthal, has been extraordi¬ 
narily quick to give up the chairmanship 
of his company and; many other im- 

S ortant positions to become a junior 
linister. « ; 

In 1965 Rosenthal, now 54, started 
campaigning for the SPD, but at first only 
through publicity. Tie; did not join tlie 

E arty until 1969 and- a few months later 
e was out campaigning for them Jn the 
Goslai-Wolfenbilttel consituency wliich 

they won. His method was to use 

advertjghyj ShtoWPks,. j 

As an Industrialist and'pojUicl&n Rosen- 
thql takes a keen interest in property and 
social welfare policies. He k an unconven¬ 
tional man, riot Unlike Schiller in many 
ways.. 

Everyone Is eager to see how tills new 
team will fere at the top of the ladder in 
this country’s economic affairs. $chiller is 
prbriarily. a. man of economic ’policies. 
Arndt concentrated more ori this coun¬ 
try’s trade With the East Bloc, aid tor 
BeHlrt and ddtnesilc trade. ’ 

Philip Rosenthal’s predecessor 1 had 
good contacts among the stalwarts of the 
SPD parliamentary party.; So Rosenthal 
will have to work hard.bn a broader field 
of activity, partlculiuly Whdn It.cpmes to 
taking care of those mattelrs that do not 
sufficiently interest the Economic Affairs 
Minister. - ' " KunSieves 

\ . . • , . <DieWELT,T9 July J970)' 
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Communists find it hard to sell the Party line 
to workers in the Federal Republic 


:■ uita -■■■ : I 

> : :*PtCftN|| MJVMtX \ 1 

\ A: > : >' I 

R alph Donhauser, a Munich Com¬ 
munist and a member of the Metal¬ 
workers Union, took on a forthright tone 
when he announced on the front page of 
Siemens Echo “We shall expose the 
power and exploitation apparatus of the 
Siemens concern from within and with¬ 
out. Where something Is wrong we shall 
not rest until it is put right." ■ 

The Siemens Echo is published by a 
Communist Party (DKP) group in the 
large Munich concern. This month the 
first issue was handed to workers as they 
left the factory after a day’s work. 

The eight pages of this work of 
Communist agitation attacks the ten per 
cent advance tax payments - “tay rob¬ 
bery'' - management's greed for profits 
- ‘'Siemens bosses are one of the main 
parties in (crested in atomic arms” - and 
the secret judgements passed on em¬ 
ployees by their superiors - “it is time 
that these secret verdicts were stopped." 

The paper states that the main aim of 
its exposures is to give workers and 
employees the socialist point of view. 

Workers in other large concerns in the 
Federal Republic are also being confront¬ 
ed more frequently with Communist 
papers printed specially for their own 

pjace work. , . _. 

Names range from Basts (Information 
for theffrtaff of. tl>c‘ Demag joint stock 
company in Duisburg) to Audl-Spotlight, 
Ignition (for workers at BMW) or The 
Commune , a duplicated slicet for work¬ 
ers, employees and civil servants In 
Mupich. , lt . 

Editing staffs are mainly controlled by 
the local Party branch. The say that their 
common tack is tq make the workers 
conscious of the Incompatibility of their 
interests with those of capitalism. 

The press offensive currently being 
carried out by the,DKP, founded in April 
1969 as a successor to the banned KPD, is 
one of the many attempts of Communists 
in this country to win influence among 
those people who, according to Maix, arc 
predestined to change the existing social 
system by revolution - the working 
classes, , .. > 

Success has been modest up to now. At 
the recent election for the provincial 
assembly of-North Rhine-Westphalla, this 
country s most populous Federal state, 
the DKP attracted only 77,003 votes, less 
than even one per cent of the electorate. 

- An analysis published by the Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation ’ says that ’the neW 1 
Communist Party has - not yet managed to 
wint the attention of the general public. 

Tliis will soon change if Lenin's dis¬ 
ciples Have their way. True to their slogan 
( We stand for the Interests of West 
German workers and therefore the true 
Interests of the nation”) they, are con¬ 
centrating their activities on economic 1 
and industrial concerns. 

Through their commitment and civil 1 
courage (“They dare to. put forward their 
views,” as one. worker put it) many' 
Communists have.already managed to win 
the confidence of their fellow workers, 
even if there are sometimes dfasentprs. 

DKP members are already represented 
on several hundred personnel and factory 
committees. The Communist Party -al- : 
ready claims to have some sixty members 
on this type of committee In Munich 
. alone. 

The Party, now 30,000 strong, has to 


confess that not all workers representing 
it admit to being Communists. 

Andreas Stfickl is a Communist official 
in Munich and his experiences as chair¬ 
man of a factory committee have enabled 
him to sum up the situation. “Some 
comrades do not take up an attacking 
posture," lie says. 

This attitude is more influenced by 
tactics than the member’s individual 
character. As long as DKP members 
appear in factories as individuals, concern 
themselves with the worries of their 
colleagues and fight obious grievances, 
they can sometimes achieve success. 

But as soon as they try to put forward 
party policy they normally meet with 
failure. Erwin Essl, a Social Democrat and 
leader of the local branch of the Metal¬ 
workers Union, an organisation including 
about one thousand Communists, has said 
that Communist polcy finds no response 
in the factories. 

His Judgement is not all that inaccurate, 
ns is proved by the words of one of the 
staff in the headquarters of the Munich 
branch of the DKP: “U is hard to sell 
party policy." 

Communists have learnt their lesson in 
this situation. Their papers, the socialist 
weekly UZ at their head, prefer topics 
llint will provoke indignation and at the 
same time tlirow a light on political 
conditions. 

UZ for example seized upon the fa¬ 
shionable subject of water pollution and 
accused the Hocehsl chemical concern of 
rcaulw.ty polluting, % Rhine. «id M ai u, 

with pesticides. . 

One factory newspaper used the head- 
lino “Death in the Work Rate Rat Race" 
over the report of the death of a worker 
who had a heart attack during work and 
did not receive immediate medical atten¬ 
tion. 

Drake Report, said, “Some of the groat 
lake bigwigs are not satisfied merely with 
their luxury villas on die Costa Brava and- 
elsewhere. They must also take the best 
places along the Bavarian lakes front 
thoso who work, those who toil through¬ 
out the week and look forward to a few 
hours of rest at die weekend.". 

The economic and financial policy of 
the Social Democrat headed government 
in Bonn has proved to be particularly 
suited to criticism. 

In a nation-wide pamphlet campaign 


tile DKP called upon die working pop¬ 
ulation to protest against the ten per cent 
advance tax payments. For the Party, 
Economic Affairs Minister Karl Schiller's 
“Concerted Action” is nothing other than 
an instrument of state that serves capita¬ 
lists. 

At the beginning of July the DKP press 
bureau in Dlisscldorf was extremely indig¬ 
nant. “What sort of an economic policy is 
this,'* it asked, “if the working man must 
always make sacrifices? ” 

The Communists advised workers to 
compose protest statements. “Demand 
higher wages and salaries and the pay¬ 
ment of cost-of-living bonuses now!" 

When there were indeed warning strik¬ 
es in some factories, especially in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, the DKP chalked tliis 
up as one of its successes. 

Communists have long looked upon the 
unions as the basis for their political 
work. The Party executive has said that 
die DKP is ail for strong unions and all 
members who satisfy entry requirements 
arc urged to join one 

DKP headquarters estimates that about 
two thirds of its 30,000 members also 
belong to a trade union affiliated to the 
Trades Union Federation (DGB). 

But Communist influence on policy is 
negligible as the DGB leadership is careful 
to keep its distance from the DKP. 

In the analysis of the DKP recently 
published by the Friedrich Ebert Founda¬ 
tion, Win fried Kidder and Joseph Scliol- 
iner confirm tliis. "The view of (lie DKP 
that it belongs to tho heart of the union 
movement is more a 1 pipedream Ilian 
reality. The heart of the unions Is formed 
by their full-time anil honorary members. 
As is well known, these include Tew 
Communisls." 

This does not alter the fact that the 
DKP (whose demands for unity of action 
with the Social Democrats have alwuys 
been rejected) is using its members who 
belong to a union win the confidence of 
other workers. 

All 49 candidates in the recent election 
for the North Rhine-Westphalian Provin¬ 
cial Assembly were members of a union 
affiliated to the DGB. 31 of then were 
also members of factory or personnel 
committees, sixteen as.chairmen. 

The DKP says that the trades union 
struggle is the class struggle. Its strategy is 
to appear as the hard core of the DGB 


that does not allow itself to be cor ■ LABOUR 

or intimidated in its work fort!*? * 

"SSSorptaPosial workers five-day week demand would have 

“As champions o[ the united tiadri " 

rtocmcms or ^ Zmi catastrophic consequences in service industries 

we will oppose nil trends to ln CO m- 1 1 

in the existing power system,*!; 


Percen tage breakdown of hours] 
ilHSffl worked per week 


Only two out of three 18- to 21-year-olds vote 

POLL SURVEY IN NORTH RHINE-WESTPHAUAN CONSTITUENCIES 

A re young voters, particularly eighteen 
to 21-year-old first-timers, nollftallv 


to 21-year-old first-timers, politically 
Jess Interested and mature than is generally 
felt to be the case? 

In North Rhine-tyestphalia the 61 .^per¬ 
cent poll by eighteen- to 21-year-olds was 
a good eleven per cent, less than ,the 
average, a phenomenon not observed for 
the first time. . 

The same was true of the 25-to 
thirty-year-olds. Only older people seem¬ 
ed to be reliable. More than eighty per 
cent of tlie sixty-to seventy-year-olds 
used their votes'. 

.What conclusions Can be drawn from 
these, the results of. a special count 
conducted In 620 North Rhlne-West- 
phallan wards? 

Is lack of interest to blame o i is lt the 
result 1 of scanty dvlcs lessons at school? 
Or do the figures reflect a conscious 
boycott of the elections by the protest 
generation?' Do they reflect dissatisfac- 



nawfr . .„„. 


»**!*?* <■ 

tion with the parliamentary system of 
government? 

Straight answers are not forthcoming, let 
alone conclusions, backed by empirclcal 
sdcial research. Electoral research so far 
has been largely a matter of voters. The 
motives of non-voters remain largely 
unknown. 

ilt would certainly seem inadvisable to 
Interpret the voting patterns of young 
people as politically motivated. Inter¬ 
pretations of this kind generally reveal 
mofe about the hopes and fears of the 
interpreters than about the motives of the 
interpreted. 11 ■ 1 

Surveys aimed at probing young voters* 
political interests prove that it fa not a 
matter of ihefe lack of interest. Young 


and weaken union strength sndV' 1 

role as a class organisation amh^ A 1 onc time or otl,er we must ask 
all anti-union attacks from to,' A ourselves what type of affluence we 
circles." actually want. There is the one extreme 

Tliis support for the indcpcndR of getting the whole of the population on 
neutrality of the DGB also in, feet. including as many wives and 
conflict in which the DKP findsr 0° ,liera as P ossible (cliildren could at- 
the Communist-ruled States tfiei k° d specially provided nurseries), and 
recognise the Party's leading rcfcn .bnking them work hard from Monday 
opposition. through to Saturday. 

They drum it into their meirfcs. Wat wouW certainly lead to a consider- 
tliey should follow Party direct, ^ increase in the affluence of the 
keep to the economic plans a “ ld its inhabitants. Readiness to 
become an instrument of themlia- WOlk is stUl the basi * ° r a natio ' 1 s wealt ! ,> 

As the DKP looks upon thTfe 1 most unfashionable, but unfortunately 
Democratic Republic ('GDRJautollspu table f flCt - 
Social Democrats point out bV : The price for affluence amassed in tliis 
munists in tliis country that itmway would however be too high. Not 
logical that they would make though attention would be paid to leisure 
conform to Us equivalent in the a ^ ter * s said and done * 
FDGB, if they ever came to eon people we not here onl V 10 work - 
Critics say that the ComraunuU Tlie other extreme is to shorten work- 
union policy is double-dealing \ ■ 

. .. ..J 5 & 1 T## man v * obsfor to ° ,6w workars 

1839000 

Foreign workers leoioot^jl 

Sixty per cent fam whom 
special protection JHjt 

for politicians j. •; . ' 

S ixty per cent of the population 

Federal Repuhlic believe that 1 m • “THr? tin 

politicians should receive speriilp | | ( 

“to n survey lire taatato 4* UTT a8 '°°° B9 ^° ° 

Social Studies, in Bonn discover^ % l | Bfr 

per cent or those interview^ •Lmoodo : : ¥1 

entrust the police force withitop* -• IN 

Hon. J, TT 

Another 21 per cent wanted (» ■ ———-* L — ~MT~~ 

to be given bodyguards. Nine per«* -. 

tlie sample believed dial P*® . 

should defend themselves, perhspi 1 >— --————- 

wonpons. 

But on the oilier hand 39 per^I A s is almost always the case with 
the population do not believe I® [IX something new, doubts were raised 
surcs of tliis type arc necessary. I ,wlien a Cologne food firm introduced 
One remarkable fact arising ^working hours made to measure" a year 
survey Is that there is little flKWJJ. ago. 

the figures for various age grosf*T., But tlie Idea was so simple and obvious 
supporters of various parlies. that people could not help wondering 
64 per cent of Christian Dem *^ ca tWhy retailers had not seized upon this 
61 per cent of Social Democrat^t More. They are always complaining of 
ers believe that politicians shouts** shortages of staff 

social prelection. __ , There are many women with small 

^ D1L '■ 1 duldren of demanding husbands who 
Wee served In a shop in their teens and 
1 1 * ou,d ! ike to - earn a bit of extra money 

V r G3T*""OlClS VOw ? esc 4ge domestic boredom for a few 
/' rfaed working hours often prove 

■» ■ | ..*1 obstacle. 

CONSTITUENCIES .V^ader the new scheme they are now 

to choose their own hours before 
people would appear to be a caff their contract. Success was 
the average as far as political ini 8 ® 1 ■ gojejliate and since the scheme was 
concerned. J-JJwed there have been enough staff 

Tliey are even twice as pJjP**; S w Brm'k branches, especially during 
commit themselves, to involve shopping periods, 

in some poUtictd activity 01 - Jr Cerent type of variable working 

the avanrage member of the genf 1 ®^ has . been introduced in other 

lt can hardly be a matter of A cotton-weaver on the Lower 

acquaintance with civics, sine* “Vp-Sf* recently decided to give Ids Sales 
sixties are no better off in . ^ teclinicians greater freedom In 

“Deliberate electoral boycott the hours they work, 

jectlon of tlie parliamentao' TCy-.urttJurse the contractual weekly hours 
government” are explanations u ^must^ kept to and there are times when 
at best of Importance d *Jjwj ^rWJfbody must be sitting at his desk, 
authoritarian phase of the yowig rectory owner demands that every 
Since the Exlra-Parliamcnta^^^must be there between nine 
tlon deve oped into W W” in the morning and two and 

position it has been ^ ^ ^ afternoon, 

arnona lefl-wina circles to voic. 0|l ._ _ IIM ,u nn 


aumoritanan pnase or ^ 

Since the Extra-Parliament^ % 
tlon developed into an 
position it has been fashions^ 
among left-wing circles to vpic- j 
voting as tlie lesser evil does 
establish dr maintain politic ^^ 

wJB8aBSfi& 


P; |KtUw sffuncHOwn 


ing hours to such an extent that tlie social 
product and prosperity is reduced and the 
population is underprivileged in various 
spheres. 

The best example of tliis is the com¬ 
plete five-day work witli a free Saturday 
und Sunday. A five-day week would turn 
tlie Federal Republic into a cemetery 
every weekend. The ghastliness of this 
cannot be adequately imagined. In an 
economy based on distribution of labour 
everybody depends on everyone else. 

Let us assume that a reckless father 
suddenly thought of taking his family out 
on a Saturday morning for a ride. Petrol 
cans would have to be loaded into the 
boot as all filling stations would be 
closed. 

Motorways would be fuller than usual 
os the railways would not be running at 
tlie weekend. The family could not stop 
at a roadside restaurant as tlie manager, 
the cook and the waiter would be 
enjoying their free weekend along with 
the petrol pump attendants and the 
railway men. 

There would not be much to do at 
home either as there would be no radio or 
television. Ail businesses would be closed 
along with the barber shops, swimming 
baths, cinemas and theatres. 

Telegrams informing closer reiutives of 
a death ill the family could not be scut as 
the post office would not be working. 

Important business papers would not 
arrive until the Monday morning, en¬ 
dangering the signing of a contract. Tlie 
urgently awaited entry permit for the 


German Democratic Republic would also 
have to wait until Monday. 

We will spare ourselves including ho¬ 
spitals in tliis terrifying account of a 
weekend during which no one works. 
People need other people to support them 
with their work, even on weekends. 
Otherwise everything is put into question. 

Tlie total five-day week is nonsense. But 
it is being served up to us as a high, 
exalted possibility. The Postal Workers 
Union in Hesse obviously believe that they 
have to prove their progressiveness by 
demanding tlie abolition of the Saturday 
post and a limitation of the telegram and 
express letter services at tlie weekend. 

Of course no person is to be grudged 
his free weekend. But if it is not possible 
nothing can be done about it. Industry 
can introduce a five-day week without 
this leading to serious repercussions to 
economic life or the lives of citizens. 

Unfortunately a five-day week is not 
possible for many branches of the service 
industries that are in sucli a great demand 
today and yet so scarce. 

Retailers with their many thousand 
employees just cannot shut up shop on 
Saturday and neither can hospitals, trans¬ 
port concerns, police, hotels or restau¬ 
rants. 

Those demanding an end to Saturday 
postal deliveries and (lie acceptance of 
telegrams on a Sunday must have an 
astonishing disdain for the importance of 
the post office's services. 

The Postal Workers Union is certainly 
not doing its members a favour in 
endangering the reputation of the post 
office in tliis way and showing its 
dispensability. 

Those involved can indeed settle the 
times they work among themselves. But, 



and this is presumably the opinion of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telecommunication 
as well, weekend postal services cannot be 
dispensed with. 

As it is, the present situation is a 
backward step from tlie once normal 
twice daily delivery. Any further move in 
this direction will affect tlie post office's 
substance 

It lias long been recognised in develop¬ 
ment aid policy that infra-structure is 
decisive. But infra-structure is also co¬ 
mmunication. if an important instrument 
of communication like the post office in 
this country were to stop work com¬ 
pletely at the weekend the indirect 
economic harm would be substantial and 
tlie ordinary citizen would be subject to 
anger mid irritation where there is no 
particular need. 

“A country works as fast as its post 
office" may be a little exaggerated but it 
does contain a grain of truth. If the post 
office reduces.its productivity instead of 
raising It, it drags the whole of the 
economy along witli it. 

Who could then slop their colleagues 
op. (he railways from dL'imuiding a week¬ 
end shut-down? Wo would not be very far 
from the scene of horror we pumlcd. 

Jiirgen Hick 

(I'rmikrurlar Aljaeinitiiic ZiiIiumk 
nir DuntSL-lilunu. 25 July i970) 


Variable working hours slash absenteeism, prove 
a godsend for working wives and mothers 


1 outside of these times working 
*aa ’reflated as the employee 
’Z” 1 He: can begin at seven in the 
and. finish at four in the 


afternoon or start at nine and work 
perhaps until seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

Every employee can volunteer for extra 
hours and thus build up a surplus on his 
working account. He can then balance 
this surplus by taking of a whole morning 
or afternoon once a month. 

Experiences gained from the scheme 
here and elsewhere are described as good. 
One-day sickness has been as good as 
eradicated. 

Employers no longer lose so many of 
their staff. Other firms trying to entice 
them away have less success as this 
independence fa valued by all employees 
more higlily than considerable financial 
benefits. 

The new system demands cooperation. 
Those wanting to start work later or leave 
earlier must arrange this with their 
colleagues and find a substitute. 

Of course the question of control is 
immediately raised. Team work fa fine 
but there are always shirkers and slackers 
and people who are expert on living bn 
their colleagues. These people are always 
ready to chip in witli their piece of advice 
but pre rarely prepared to roll up their 
sleeves and .work. 

Most large concerns used ,to hav^ |& 


human being. It now proves that staff do 
not always agree with its phase-out. 

As there must be some form of control, 
they say, clocking-on is still far better 
than dissenting whispers or even secret 
denunciations. 

The Rhineland Landschaftsverband 
Introduced variable working hours after 
the good experiences made by Bbikow of 
Munich and called on Bbikow experts for 
advice. 

This body believes that a clocking-on 
system must be retained as a control. A 
docking-on'• system WaS therefore in¬ 
troduced In spite of opposition, mainly 
from the ranks of the civil servants. 

The Ruhrsle'dliingsrerbaiid in Essen 
toyed with tlie idea of variable working 


computer departments and offices where 
the public are admitted. 

- This is ■ particularly true of public 
offices where people are quickly pro¬ 
voked to anger when they see a sign 
announcing that the till or position is 
closed. 

All this can lead to new distinctions 
between drawn within a body of em¬ 
ployee^ and within a concern, which does 
not seem necessarily desirable. 

Even so, the advantages predominate. 
People with variable workuig hours have 
more freedom to arrange their free time. 
This is good for their health, not least as 
they are not forced to travel through tlie 
rush hour. 

A few years ago a tram company and 


hours because of the good experiences the head of the transport department in a 

elsewhere but has taken offence at a largo town on the RJiihe 1 asked local 

clocking-on system and has not yet been factories to stagger working hours to help 

able to come to a decision. *■ ■ the morning and evening rush hours. But 

But there are also disadvantages or, to the k pleas went unheeded and factories 

be more accurate there can be aisadvant- claimed that nothing could be done, 
ages. Variable working hours ard not Here and there tlie labour market 

_ _r..‘ _.1 ...if 1 1 i' • r„_ j .. : .i . i j i 


possible forworkers in production' indufet- ' forces through -a thing that could not be 
rles where work and speed and more or achieved by reason and judgement. When 

f_Jl.t.l 'J t_^11 .114 — J J_»a • iL _ 


less dictated by machines. 

Here it is only the maclilne add, tlie best 
use that can be made of It that deter¬ 
mines working hours, even if there is a 


clocking-on system. Bpt it ^disappearing . shift systeqi. . . 

more and more as it is a symbol of But variable working hou^s me^t with 
capitalist exploitation and unworthy of a difficulties In offices too, for example in 


all fa said and done, It is the factories that 
profit from gaining staff for whom fixed 
hours were previously an insutmountable 
obstacle. One only has to think of women 
with small children or older employees. 

Emst Benns 

rsdrfdeuls'che Zeihinf, 31 July 1070) 
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Young drama students face 
distressing situation 


D rama schools in the Federal Republic 
supply the theatre with some 800 
young hopefuls every year. About 150 of 
these will be engaged, while others are 
lost to other professions. The rest form a 
type of acting proletariat. 

tn Munich alone 2,500 actors are 
waiting for their chance. On the acting 
stock exchange they court the attention 
of film directors and television producers, 
make numerous applications to join a 
theatre company or stand in long queues 
when a small advertising spot is offered. 

Young actors are produced In excess in 
the Federal Republic and their wages are 
correspondingly low. Drama students, 
producers and directors all criticise the 
distressing situatfon facing these young 
hopefuls. 

But notliing will change as long as 
young actors believe that their personal 
genius will see them through and as long as 
many doubtful private drama schools live 
off their innocence. 

Anyone who feels he lias a vocation for 
it can open a drama school In the Federal 
Republic. There is no law stopping him, 
nobody asks to see proof of his artistic 
and educational qualifications and no* 
body wants to know wlrather he has 
sufficient space for teaching. 

Tliere are of course private drama 
schools that make a strict selection of 
applicants and conform to the syllabi of 
the state-owned schools. 

But there are still too many of the 
other type of teacher. They are often 
dear old ladles or failed actors who 
aubsUture'ihthusitom or a bgslnfinAlte 
attitude :for a, true educational consept. 

They charge anything between fifteen 
and fifty Marks for an hour’s tuition and 
promise talent and a splendid stage careox 
to everybody who signs a tliree-year 
contract. 

But the candidates they turn out for 
the final examinations set by tho exami¬ 
nation committee of the Stage Associa¬ 
tion and Stage Cooperative show an 
alarming lack of talent, to use the words 
of August Eventing. Theatre directors have 
beon complaining of this for years. 

Their complaints have not been heeded 
as there Is no way of warning beginners of 
incompetent teachers. Neither the Stage 
Association or Stage Cooperative can state 
plainly the difference in quality. They 
would then have to reckon with a libel suit. 

The Stage Association recently to Ok 
action hi Cologne.. After lengthy pre¬ 
paratory talks members agreed tjiat all 
people leaving private schools would have 
to take the same examination. 

The five examining committee mem¬ 
bers now demand six roles from the 

Opera arMvfiftidff '~» 

, Olympics 

A ccording to.information released by 
the organisation committee more 
than fifteen operas will be' in the reper¬ 
toire of Munich Natiorialtheater during 
the 1£72 Olympic Games. 

In addition to guest performances by 
La Seals of Milqn with "Aida” and the 
premiere of Tseng Yun’s “Simtjong* a 
number of Munich productions are 
planned. 

They include ’ *^The Masterslngers of 
Nuremberg/* "Boris Godunov,” "Bek- 
tra," “The Bartered Bride," ^Ariadne 6n 
Naxos,” ■'Tristan,!’ '‘Salome,” “Lbhen- 



tutte** and "pie Entnlhrung aus dem 
SeraD.” (SUddcutiche Zeltuiig, 11 luiy 1970) 


candidate, tluree Classical and three mo¬ 
dem. Voice training, breathing tecimique 
and deportment are also to be taken Into 
account. 

Lawyer Dr Angemann of the Stage 
Association said in Cologne that these 
new examination regulations were meant 
to force teachers who gave their pupils 
poor training gradually out of the profes¬ 
sion. 

Dr Angemann said that to sort the 
wheat from tire chaff all beginners would 
have to prove their suitability to the 
committee before beginning tlieir studies. 

At the first session last year only four of 
the twelve applicants were advised to take 
up drama training. But nobody can be 
forced to accept the advice of die 
examining committee. 

The new examination regulations con¬ 
form essentially to the requirements long 
demanded by the state-owned schools. 
These schools train and examine tlieir 
pupils on their own. 

The state-backed drama teaching in 
Hamburg, Berlin, Hanover, Essen, Bo¬ 
chum, Stuttgart and Munich offers many 
advantages. It is cheaper and guarantees 
thoroughness. 

In some schools such as Essen's Folk- 
w^^chs^u^^d^Colo| g ^K eller 

syllabus. 

But theatre people still accuse (ho 
state-owned schools of being esoteric. 
Moritz Mllar, the young head of the Max 


P eople wanting to borrow books con 
go to a lending library, There ore now 
plana In Berlin for an Ariotheque which 
will cater for those people who wish to 
borrow paintings. 

The New Berlin Art Society plans to 
buy paintings, drawings and sculptures by 
contemporary artists. These will then be 
lent free of charge and for a fixed period 
to anyone Interested. 

Anyone with a valid identity card 
living permanently in Berlin is entitled to 
join this new variation on the old lending 
library. • , 

The Deutsche Kiassenlotterie has do¬ 
nated an initial sum of 160,000 marks to 
build up the organisation and purchase 
- Works of art. 

A purchasing committee composed of 


■ iZr” ■ 7iv m 

■ The aim is to acquaint the general 
public with trends tn modem art and help 
talented young artists without having.to 
takp consideration of commercial mat- 

■ ters. 

The initial capital seems rather low for 
• such a far-reaching aim. Drawings and 
cartoons will be top of ,the buying list at 
first so that there will be a wide and 
.. attractive selection front the Very begin- 

Tne Ariotheque already possesses Works 
by the young avant garde Of the Grdss- 
gfirpehen pup dnd :flrt Rixdorf Circle, 
drawings by wete^d artiets such as 
. ™ Baumeister, Matatfe and Mac Zlm- 
rtenuann and pictures py Piter Janssen. 

ThO Artothoqufe irth* property or the 
6 ity of Berlin Hnd caftnpt'M sbld. People 
, wishing to purchase works wul however 


Reinhardt School in Berlin, has rejected 
this accusation and said that there are too 
few producers who ore ready to rehearse 
with the pupils during their training. 
Producers and well-known actors are not 
paid enough to become teachers. 

Drama training and theatre practice are 
two different things. Pupils are as isolated 
from practical stage work as from the 
audience. In their seclusion the schools 
produce actors that unconventional direc¬ 
tors can do nothing with. 

Hans Hollmann, at present one of the 
most popular producers In the Federal 
Republic and Switzerland, demands a 
new type of actor who must be more 
educated and more politically minded 
than his predecessors. He must think 
more and feel less, HoUmann says. 

The problem is worldwide. Giorgio 
Strehler of Italy said, "I cannot imagine 
theatre work without collective work nor 
collective work without authorities. It is 
the schools* task to train these author¬ 
ities.” 

But those leaving drama schools are 
certainly not authorities. After three 
years of training they grope helplessly 
through the apparatus. They have cram¬ 
med some roles out not learnt how to work 
In a team. 

Roger Planchon, the experimental 
director in Villeurbamie, started thinking 
about a reform of studies after the events 
of May 1968. ‘Today,” lie said, “I can 
only accept a theatre that is at the same 
time a school and place of cultural work 
that tries to find a new audience.” 

Planchon proposes that pupils should 
stage a play before producers and profes¬ 
sional actors start rehearsals on It. Tire 
producer should then adopt as many 
ideas as possible from the pupils' produc¬ 
tion. 

The pupils would attend rehearsals. 
Dramatic advisers and lecturers would 
teach in the theatre. They would no 
longer touch according to an abstract 
fimeffible to‘practical theatre 

work. 

Under Planchon's plans tire actors' 
school is the theatre. Ddrte Volund 

(Kttlnor Slndt-Anzelgor, 18 July 1970) 


West Berlin artotheque 
lends paintings to 
the general public 

There are forerunners to Berlin's Ar¬ 
totheque. Lending works of art Is already a 
well-established institution In the United 
States. Pictures are not lent out free of 
charge but the selection of works avai¬ 
lable is larger as many galleries and 
museums throughout .the country are 
included in the scheme. The possibilities 
are therefore almost unlimited. 

Horst Dietze, a Berlin councillor, con¬ 
ceived the idea and took the Initiative for 
-th p« io this 

country after a visit to London. He 
gained further information from Scan¬ 
dinavia, ••...• 

1 Ho began to put this idea Into practice 
in the suburb of Relnickendorf, In 1968 
tof Gmphothtk was.opened there. 

Volunteers, went round looking for 
donations and gntdually a respectable 


National Youth, obituary 

of Kortner > theatre’s grand old 

Mer Terson’s hotly discussdi- man, dies in Munich aged 78 

Ztgeer-Zaggcr. arcvuewiih^i * O 


There is little to criticise ini’ 
formance by the National Yoaibji 
from London under Michael G’ 
direction. Tire cast had great to ' 
was very entertaining with ft] 
method of showing tlie ciuoiti 
masses. 

It is a good thing for youth lk» v 
poke fun at the oppressive adubirf 
world. With a long face youngH m] 
lias been jilted by liis girlfriendjj 


P eter Terson’s hotly discussd-v- Ultill, UlCb 111 J.Y 
Zigger-Zaggcr, a revue with Du*k 

a moral, wJron performed at tfe as#.. j * . ,, . 

derthallo- hi Hocchst, exDerlei^W rJends of Fritz Kortner . have realised 
Abgcsm« (a technical termT«,T f “ alon 8‘ 1 ™ th »t ““ f» at ° f 
gunge of the mnstorsingers deitoS would m °? dle i and oa 22 Iuly 
latter portion of a stanza as m!? w , ere cor J^ rrr ' od ' 

Aufeesansr) “ < W° wiitz Kortner, who was 78, had been ill 

»r? , , fcalongtlme. 

There is little to criticise in fc Kortner was a restless man, Imaginative 
formance by the National Youlfcril sometimes difficult, as much for his 
from London under Michael fi jpireis as for his adversaries, 
direction. The cast had great to Jfie son of a Viennese watchmaker, he 
was very entertaining with luJaTborn on 12 May 1892. Even as a 
method of showing the duoidfim man he found the petty bourgeois, 
masses> . CH world of his home too restrictive. 

It is a good thing for youth iWPough he was eternally grateful to his 
poke fun at the oppressive aMtitfi 1 ^ 1 for ■ Uowin B Wm t0 fulfil his wish 
world. With a long face youngMP fc° t0 ^ Academy of Music and 
has been jilted by Ills girlfrieJilgtMnatic Art in Vienna, 
back on the time lie spent asafeisAt the early age of eighteen he obtain- 
among the fans, liis erstwhile (Sed his first commission at the Mannheim 
tm i. - #!«-, H , . National Theatre. One year later he was 
This artiflclany created either^ by Felix Hollander to the Deut- 

decUlve acaualn 

play is too thin as dramatic Mril Ufe H. mct Albert Bas^ 

Michael Croft usually knew rittijrann who was a model for Kortner as an 
place the emphasis but the natonlp Stor. 

the English of self-irony is not rib ./Following his Berlin days lie went to 
backing for directing a play. 2} fothold Viextel'a “VolksbOhne" in Vlen- 
Zaggcr should not bo served up4 u, then back to Berlin to Reinhardt and 
pinch of salt, but should be madeM fgnauer. He acted in Dresden, at Ham- 
spicy. Otherwise the audlenw’itf Kammerspiele, in Berlin again, this 
disappears with the course of thejl Ume under Jessner at the Bamowsky- 
thrcc-hour run. 9Bkm t at the Deutsches KUnstlertheater 

The way from self-bony Hi * •"* “ *•“ *rl\n Komddtenhm. 
mockery is one wliich no Ewfeh ™ roles in these dnys were too 
would tread. It Is a rood that lw Wnerous to mention, but the outstand- 


Tcrson's Zigger-Zaggcr could not** jfjw. Hmlet, Herod and above oU 
lasting appoal. ^ ylock - Never before was this Shako- 

(Frnnkfiirter Nciif Prcne, UW 11 /■ 


speare character played so impressively 
on a German stage. 

In the early days of the Third Reich he 
went with his wife, the actress Johanna 
Hofer, first to his home town of Vienna 
then via Prague and England to the 
United States, reaching there before war 
broke out. 

He resided in Hollywood and, although 
wooed, he never took up American 
nationality. It was difficult for him to get 
on overseas. He was a character actor who 
was always regarded as being typically 
German and there were few suitable roles 
for him in the States. He was too 
“heavy.” 

So he turned his hand to writing film 
scripts and took a few subsidiary roles in 
films. Another of his jobs was as adviser 
on German affairs to the famous jour¬ 
nalist Dorothy Thompson. 

After the war there was no doubt In 
Fritz Kortner’s mind that he should 
return to this country. He returned not as 
an actor but a director. 

“He invaded us,” Kate Dorsch once 
said. Wherever Kortner directed, mainly 
in Berlin and Munich, his demands were 
so great on his actors that many of tliem, 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
considered forming a “Bund der Kortner- 
geschadigten” (League of actors suffering 
from an excess of Kortnerl) 

But he was nearly always successful in 
the public's eye, particularly with the 
protagonists of the old school, who 
realised that especially when Classical 
works are being performed a lot of 
groundwork has to be done if young 
members of the audience are to be won 
over and captivated. 



Kortner in action 


(Photo: KlBUiMsHner) 


Apart from directing Goethe, Lessing 
and Schiller Fritz Kortner discovered for 
himself and for large grateful audiences 
such writers as Strindberg (77ie Father}, 
Arthur Miller (Death of a Salesman}, 
Tennessee Williams (The Rose Tattoo) 
and Beckett (Waiting for Godot). 

On occasions he came close to creating 
a theatrical scandal, such as in 1950 when 
he allowed a Spanish soldier in Don 
Carlos to fire into the audience. 

Berlin audiences also objected to Ills 
production of a Sean O'Casey play on 
17 June 1953, the day of the workers' 
uprising in the GDR, with the cost 
wearing pacifist uniforms. 

One decided Kortner flop was 
his television production of Lysistrata 
with Romy Schneider in the title role. 
But to hu credit there art numerous 
outstanding productions which have be¬ 
come part or post-war theatrical idstory 
In this country. 

Anecdotes about Fritz Kortner are 
legion. Once when he was playing In 
DUsseldorf under Gustaf Grilndgens’ 


ften laborious. The widow 
wanted her donation to be 
rtPjf M ; a T brpduction of Schubert’s 
Wfyterrefsf. Helpers In another place Were 


indudlngWofks of cbnsldefable merit, 
i iS® c ® 5 ^«fo un d fafurt home in a 
showed Interest. 
pni 

distent ahfrreWm’to their hem 


laden with n large parcel containfei* 
chosen work of nrt. j 

Going into their local' lltejS 
brought modern art to those p«H 
were previously ncquainlcd 
concrete representations of PTjJ 
landscapes and would never 
ofvlsiling an art gallery. J 
As works of arts as well astock** 
be borrowed from the Ubmy 
people took advantage of this tow» 
thch horizons. . , 

Borrowing the work of art cojU«J 
and people were ready to take 
Of transporting It home. J**, 
finally got It home they ofJJJJ 
defend it from attacks by frcJJL 
neighbours. That led to 
ana sudden commitment to 
The Graphothek has jW'jJ 
existence two years and 3,000 
so far been registered. Only 
ever come back damaged amino* 
been stolen. . , lltlW 

This scheme called out for hjwj 
whpt could have been "better than . 
a similar venture In the city centre.- j 
The New Beilin Art Society 
trouble in getting inony-jyji 
Artothek from the low 
subsidy meant that they cowop^ 
works systematically, even mow. j 

Graphothek and the Artothek, 

brought together In the 

•or the Ait Society in the not too ' 

future. tka Arte 

But this is still a ditwn.-jJfJ- 
• Hr-stai under construcrion aflOr ^ 
he opened. The big date b 15^ 

1 ! (CHRIST UNO WBtT.^ 


E gon Elermann, who died recently 
aged 66, worked on all kinds of 
from designing office and factory 
wildings to the design of a contemporary 
Pfflnl 

Hjjfwaor Elermann, one of the really 
gaivtdual and outstanding maestros of 
gchltecture In this country since the War, 
Med suddenly and unexpectedly in Ba* 
pen-Baden, where he had chosen to settle. 

«s numbered among those architects, 
work will always give rise to 
'versy since he does not exactly 
1 aim to please the eye. . 
arguments for and against his 
for the Geddchtnisktrche rebuild* 
Berlin a few years ago extended far 
1 tile city itself, 

work, with Its unusual octagonal 
», its walls of concrete and above 
1 decision to incorporate the ruins 
^d bombed-out church among the 
fcie this dtte'(d^dhe d rtnMhQtly^ 
Rd church-building projects of re¬ 
ears, • 

Gedtichtniskirche more than any- 
else ipade Eiermann’s name known 
wde and even international public. 
HE? Popular paper in the city said. 
gRrniann’s monument stands in Berlin. 
Irffrily he has erected monuments to 
In places other than Berlin. His 
are everywhere including the 
wjwrai Republic pavilion at the Brussels 
W™Falr of 1958, on which he worked 
H^WctfoawithSepp Ruf. . 

work to bring him widespread 
iKrSJ/ps iris design for the Federal 
^ Washington. 

le thoutf't very highly of 

KJrvfo&Wl Biermann received two 
In addition to this a panel 
budding “one of the most 
p*«naing new buildings In Washington”. 


Egon Eiermann, architect of famous 
Berlin landmark, dies aged 66 



' (Photo:<lps)- 

It was in the fifties that Hermann first 
became internationally famous. The road 
to success was for him not always easy 
and there were several obstacles to surr 
mount The most decisive of these was 
the enforced pause during the. -Third 
Reich. . ' ' 

Egoo Eiermann was bom in 1904 in 


' Nowawes, near Beilin. He commenced his 
studies under the tutorship of Hans 
-Poelzlg at Berlin's Technical University. 
;He was soon entrusted with industrial 
j building in the north of Berlin. 

1 Industrial projects were, generally 
speaking, right up Eiermann's Street, since 
he was party a functionalist and partly a 
constructivist 

Even his most sober buddings, however, 
go beyond the purely functional and 
I utilitarian. Among these are the cotton 
' mill he designed at Blumberg, the CIBA 
factory, the administrative block of the 
, Essqn coalmines, the Neckepnenn-Haps in 
; Frankfurt and supermarkets; publishing 
houses arid offices in several places in this 
country. 

From Eiermann's professional attitu- 
: des, his intellectual makfe-up and the vast 
diversity of bis designs we can see the 
1 work of a man who is far from being a 
straight up and down personality. 

Anyone not acquainted with Eier- 
: maim's personality is astonished to hear 
* for the first time that He gave a lot of 
i thought to the design of coffins. 

I Professor Eiermann was keen to pro- 
i duce a last resting-place for the dear 
: departed that was stripped of all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. ’ 

. !ln fact he was so intrigued by this 
subject and the prospect of a burial 
8 y«terri topic suited to the present day 
1 that he made this .the subject for post¬ 
graduate work for architects at Karlsruhe 


direction he frequently disobeyed or 
ignored the director's orders. Grilndgens 
said to him: “Herr Kortner, please do not 
consider that 1 am guilty of anti-Semitism 
if I ask you would you please cross the 
stage from left to right and not from right 
to left.” 

On another occasion when he was 
holidaying with liis wife nt Llndau on 
Lake Constance she got up very early in 
the morning and said, “Oh look, Fritz, 
look at tills magnificent silvery glow 
across the lake.” Slowly and wearily he 
crawled out of bed and said, “You should 
have married Zuckmayer!” 

Fritz Kortner’s last work was sa suc¬ 
cessful tiuit after a long run at the 
Hamburg Scliauspielhaus It was televised. 
This Is his Clavlgo by Goethe. 

With the death of Fritz Kortnor the 
German stage has lost one of the last 
Individualists from the old days. In fact 
he is the very last and theatre -lovers 

everywhere wlllmourn his passing.—. 

Jan Herchemtider 
(LQbecker Nachfloliton, 23 July 1970) 


Technical Univorsity, whore Elermann 
held the Chair of Town Planning and 
Design from 1947 until his death. • ; 

Although Egon Elermann was never 
much concerned with town planning iq 
the broader sense he designed his build* 
tags with an eye to their immediate 
surroundings. 

One exception to this rule appeared In 
Heidelberg and a furore ensued. In the 
centre of the! town a number of old 
buildings had been demolished In order to 
make room for a complex of large stores, 
These were to be built of concrete and 
glass and were typical Eiermann crea¬ 
tions. 

When the red tape was cut Egoq 
Eiermann was the first to criticise the 
lack of coordination In the planning of 
the complex. This may sound like a case 
of schizophrenia but it is only necessary 
to take a look around in most major cities 
to see a similar instance. 

Modem building projects In the middle 
of old cities always call for compromise? 
to be made. It Is rare for an architect to 
' be able to blend the old and die new and 
‘ make them as compatible as Eiermann 
did with Mb GedUchtnfsklrche. '■ ; 

■ • In this respect It Is probably true to say 
that this church in Berlin Is the monu¬ 
ment to Professor Egon Elermann, one of 
the moat strong-willed and..imaginative 
architects in this country since. the Wait 

Although he only rose to fame late hi 
life Egon Eiermann received numeroui 
awards, honours and prizes. ' 

Only eighteen months ago he wal 
awarded the grand prix'of the Confeder¬ 
ation of Federal Republic Architects. 

From 19$5 he was a member of the 
West Berlin Academy' of ‘Arts and a 
member of ,the Federal Republic Design 
Committee, Lucie Sdhauer ■. 

. (DIE WELT, 22 July 1970) 
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■ EDUCATION 


Drawbacks of GDR educational system 

POLYTECHNICAL EDUCATION IS NOT ALL IT IS MADE OUT TO BE 


W hen people in this country talk 
about the German Democratic Re¬ 
public (GDR), they often say that at least 
the education system and healtii service 
there are good, perhaps even better than 
in the Federal Republic. 

Everyone has equal opportunities, they 
claim, die educational system forms a 
unit from kindergarten to university, 
school standards are higher and there is 
no difference in training between primary 
and secondary school teachers. 

On closer examination these opinions 
mainly turn out to be popular misconcep¬ 
tions. 

Nobody can dispute the fact that the 
Socialist Unity Parly (SED) lias a com¬ 
plete monopoly of education through the 
party’s various controlling groups, control 
of the Free German Youth (FDJ), the 
state youth organisation, and the Young 
Pioneers existing in every school. 

But tliis and the para-military training 
given at schools by the Association for 
Sport and TecJinology (GST) need not be 
mentioned here although they arc part of 
school life in the GDR. There arc few 
people living in the Federal Republic who 
consider this party bias in schools to be 
ideal. 

School practice too is different in the 
GDR than is popularly assumed here. 
Teacher training to begin with is dif¬ 
ferent. 

In the Federal Republic today there are 
only two ways of becoming a teacher 
both involving furl her education. Primary 
■and elementary school teachers study at a 
training college while Idgh school teachers 
must attend.university. 


In the classless society of the “first 
workers’ and farmers’ State on German 
soil'’ teacher training is based on a real 
caste system. 

Teachers for the first three school years 
are trained at the thirty institutes for 
teacher training. Training begins at six¬ 
teen and lasts four years. Those wishing 
to attend the course must have attended 
school for ten years. Tliis corresponds 
roughly to the old Prussian teachers' 
seminar. 

Teachers for the intermediate school 
years (classes lour to six.) must attend one 
of the nine Educational Institutes. From 
1971 the school-leaving certificate (Abi- 
tur) is being demanded as a qualification. 
The course lasts four years. 

Teachers of classes five to ten at 
poly technical school must have studied 
for five years at the leacher-training 
Colleges in Potsdam or Dresden. 

The Weimar Conservatory and the 
University for Sport and Physical Train¬ 
ing in Leipzig are on the same level as 
these (wo colleges. 

Teachers at the Expanded Seeondaiy, 
Schools (classes eleven and twelve) can 
start work after studying at a university 
for five years. Now that the university 
system has been reorganised (his takes 
place in the ed neat ion departments. 

Teacher training in the GDR is there¬ 
fore far more complicated than in the 
Federal Republic. 

The school system forms a unit. Ac¬ 
cording to the plan llio uoly technical 
upper school follows on from tlie ktndfcr- 
garten. 



Discoye? 
the best 
of Germany 

;i Tha holiday of your choice, a walla you somewhere 

.Alp* and the sea: for bathers in bikini ' 
and without, far daring mountaineers end leisurely 
straiten, for members of the international Jet set 
and stnall-town romantics, far campers and 
lounge-lizards, far pampered gourmets and 
hearty eaters, for beer-drinkers and 
connoisseur* of wine, for art and opera lovers' . 
far merry-go-roundCra, jazz fans, collectors 
of antiques] oarsmen, anglers, botanists 
■and ..i. and ... and ...■ 


Happy 
holidays 
in Germany 


Daulcdw Ztnlraie Wr FMialmwrkthr, 

* Frankfurt ■. M., BwtlkmnilrasM ea < 
Hapmr. holiday* In Germany- Flcaw' ■ ■ ' 
»nd ma your fre* colour brochure with hJnla 
for plannfng my vlifl. 



4Ata 


The to mi poly technical upper school is 
well cliosen. It gives the impression of 
being a real secondary school. But really 
it consists of ten classes. From ihc 
seventh class onwards one day a week is 
spent on production training. In other 
words vocational training is included in 
the regular curriculum at schools in Hie 
GDR. 

At present there are 9,155 polytech¬ 
nics! schools in the GDR. School-leaving 
certificates can only be taken at an 
Expanded Secondary School (EOS) that 
comprises the eleventh and twelfth clas¬ 
ses. 

There are now 303 Expanded Secon¬ 
dary Schools in the GDR. As there are 
218 local urban or rural districts in the 
GDR there is statistically at least one 
EOS for every district. 

The number of pupils taking their 
school-leaving certificate is firmly fixed in 
the plan. Tliis year’s figures foresee that 
exactly 18,115 or the 285,000 pupils 
who started in 1958 will take their 
school-leaving certificate. 

There arc three streams in the LOS. 
The A classes place the emphasis on 
modem languages, the B classes on the 
sciences and the C classes on the classical 
languages. 

According to the Education Law seven¬ 
ty per cent of those who will later take 
their school-leaving certificate arc attach¬ 
ed to the B classes, twenty per cent to the 
A classes and ten per cent (o the C 
classes. 

Pupils for B and C classes do not enter 
the LOS until they have completed ten 
years at poly technical school. Future 
pupils for the A class are included in EOS 
preparatory classes while still in their 
ninth school yenr. 

It is only at first glance that the school 
system In the GDR appears to be com¬ 
prehensive. In practice schools are or¬ 
ganised according to the pupil’s standard 
of performance. Each pupil must ‘‘prove 
Ins commitment to the State through his 
attitude and social activity.” 

Among tlie achievements of the GDR 
school system tlie SED Includes school 
meals, lessons both in the morning and 
afternoon and kindergarten education. 

But in practice only 257 kindergarten 
plaws are available for every 1,000 
children of school age. The all-day school 
cannot be carried out because of the 
shortage of schoolrooms. Only half the 
pupils can have their meals at school. 

Ullrich RUhmland 
. (Indusfriekurier, 14 July 1970) 





^ dvances in diagnostic medicine de- 


Special classes I « medicine 

slow readers Preventive medicine requires 

the cooperation of patients 

But when expectant mothers wait until 
they too can see the trouble and then do 
not know what to do, it is normally too 
late for the child. It suffers permanent 
damage while still in its mother's womb. 

Professor Stoll emphasised that only 
regular medical examinations during preg¬ 
nancy could prevent injury to the child. 
These checks should, he said, be monthly, 
then fortnightly and, during the last 
month of pregnancy weekly. 

Doctors can recognise pregnancy trouble 
before it reaches fullest proportions 
from changes in tlie mother's blood 
pressure, blood serum and urine. 

If changes of this type occur, there is 
good reason for special measures to be 
taken by a hospital or the family doctor 
and for complicated control equipment 
to be used before and during the birth. 

Preventive medical supervision of moth¬ 
er and cliild from tlie beginning of the 
pregnancy until tlie child is fully develop¬ 
ed is already possible in principle. 

Although there is clear progress here 
today in diagnostic medicine, tliis remains 
a pipe dream because of questions of 
organisation, personnel and finance. 

In many places there is a shortage of 
tlie necessary equipment and buildings 
and sometimes there Is not enough 
cooperation between doctors. But the 
main reason is that not all mothers by a 
long chalk turn up for medical checks 
during pregnancy. 

The main part of a doctor’s activity in 
Uie field of preventive medicine or early 
diagnosis depends on the individual per¬ 
son and tlie individual complaint. Various 
types of cancer and arteriosclerosis are 
the subject of early diagnosis which has a 
preventive effect. 

Patients must be ready to cooperate 
and visit their doctor in cases of this type. 

Technically, it is relatively simple to 
locate a concorous tumour in the prostate 
gland of males. 

Dr Soekeland, head of Dortmund's 
Urological Hospital, said that this was the 
third most common type of cancer after 


icspitc average or ;ilmve-aven,, 

'ligcnec one or two children t'; 
class encounter difficulties inraji 
writing, I lie medical lenn for ft* 
ness is Icgaslheny. 

Oldenburg Is going lo great elf- * .' 

help eliminate the prohlcm. Ab 
some 350 schoolchildren are ena 
voluntary two-year courses anm 
I or ty-y ear-old special school ' 

Wolfgang Leupokl. « , . . «• . - - 

Leupold launched the fiat, ^ Pendmamly on the recognition of 
course for locustheni.- .-hiM™ J to°P ient diseases at a time when they can 
MrihoKslr^ f <* treated moat effectively. This ha, 

ninclcen leaches al ninetn* tome particularly dear In recent years 
schools in Oldenburg p m". «P os ‘-? at » i ““»» P re B"»nt moUiers 
afternoon instruct ion"K aid newly born children, 
schooling ending at lunchtime]fc : ^ course there have been advances In 
children who need it. diagnosis in other areas of medicine too. 

At Leopold’s initiative more lb. ^ lai ® e number of opportunities offer- 
more children in surroundinu'i edare continually being tested to ^ how 
also coached in reading andwritb 8°° d ^ey are and doctors can select the 
a week. ' treatment they like best. 

The courses consist of foiift: This results in a natural division of 
grnmmmcs for five grades offca? emphasis between hospital and practice. 
Children first learn lo spell Mil rrofessor Ernst Fromm, President of the 
words and then to fashion enliiti. Medical Association, told over 7,000 
and sentences from Ihc indlvidutlk visitors to the second Diagnostic Week in 

Then there are reading and witty Wsseldorf that this division still existed 
until they have worked llicinvaytb Its aspects. 

The results of tliis congress will be of 
direct benefit to the sick as improved and 
earlier diagnosis considerably increases 
the chances of a cure. 


a certain basic vocabulary. Mistdsi 
cils mid tape recorui.i. help fa 
overcome the difficulties they ta 
exactly delci mining the printed mi 
in improving I heir poor capsf^ 
acoustic differen lint ion. 

“The children arc neither lor] 
stupid,” Leupokl explains. “Theyt- 
from slight brain trouble that bh 
cases is inherited. Provided they 
special instruction in time theycaii 
well until the end of normal & 
careers instead of being rcM' 
speciiiI schools as ill the past." 

The courses start in the tfito 
second vein ill school and soenabku 
to catch up with the others b tin 
qualify lor sccoiuhuy school. 

Children themselves arc so Iffe®' 
the idea that six months ago a wjtf 
study group of sixteen youngJtcujJ 
seventh to ninth school years atBL 
feldc got together. 

They decided on their own initiiw 
combat thoir own poor spellifl^ 
was continually downgrading tW 191 * 
After the present summer hkj 
further course is to be held fadr 
senior school children. 

Leupold is not yet wholly satlsfl« ■ 
the results of Jus work, tlw-. 
demands speech laboratories, 


assistance than tape recorders, ^ 
what he and his colleagues havet' F i 
present disposal. 

CDIBWBLT.»»1 


This of course depends on people going 
to their doctor in good time and making 
use of tlie various preventive measures 
available. 

■ This is particularly true of preventive 
measles for expectant mothers and 
women In danger of cancer, financed by 
■the health insurance scheme. 

But relatively narrow limits arc set on 
sickness prevention for tlie healthy. Up to 
mw the most successful has been preven¬ 
tion and early diagnosis before, during 
and after childbirth. Doctors today know 
that malty congenital physical and mental 
defects can be prevented. 

Professor Peter Stoll of Mannheim 
University maternity clinic said that ap¬ 
proximately one birth In every four to five 
does not run according to plan. Regular 
medical, examinations prevent the child 
. from being harmed. 


G rowing old is not a disease. But the 
ageing process involves continual 


demands speech laboratories, chlncT « ,r lu ™ “ ,v , u,v “ > Ui " 
would, he claims, be of &rffl ■Sff"™; chemical structure 
assistance than tape recorders, W .g™ the human body and 
uihoi Ka us, „..»i_f aus to changes tn figure and 


and 

thus 

per- 



C onservative professors and romantic 
young revolutionaries both reject the 
ract university studies could have any- 
uiing at all to do with training for a 
fiiture profession. This is of course only 
true for the arts. 

-i ®^ reme remoteness from profes- 
aonal life is detrimental not only to 
students but also to following generations 

5»ar“- , - K - ? 5 

Sy 8 8ttribu f ed more t0 vocation than 

.Nothing much wems.to have changed 

Kioikh German, French&nd 

Engl sh students at Munich University 
showed that 81; per cent believed that 


leads to 
formancc. 

If diseases occur In elderly pdtients 
"J*“ course can be accelerated or affect- 
m some other way. As far as the 
Pylcal side is concerned, this is always a 
eduction in performance. 

yfcninent geriatricians from , Europe 
™ America recently told a congress at 
Max BQrger Institute for Geriatrics in 
■ u Soden tbat K was Uie heart, circula- 

Hieir courses were badly or vwy ..iji and respiration that were particularly 
suited to the demands of Uielri*' affected. r 

profession. - tJ >I ?k SSOr Bdhlau, on whose Initiative 

None of the students descriWj Institute was founded as the first of 

course as "very well suited.” vj» in the Federal Republic, stated 

five answered the question *■ ' ***»««*»•«♦ fi.nr.tUn m** 


i 

students and staff agre® 


Physical training 
keeps the body fit 
in old age 

portant function would be the care o. 
elderly patients. 

Professor lokl, a native of Breslau, bu 
now living in the United States, said tha 
bid age is still closely connected with fatb 
degeneration and & slowing down o 
movements. 

He told the congress of research oi 
sportsmen who are still active in their ol< 
age.. The results showed that old peopli 
who are still healthy react to phyfica 
training just as a young person would 
Regular athletic exercise can keep 


suited." 

The survey confirmed the bejjjj 
there are still too many P r0 [ es ^L 
do not bear In mind that the 
students listening to their lectures 
be trained for a future profession- 
Only fifty per cent of students 
subjects are convinced that 
chosen tlie right subject. This 
■Is as depressing for tne students 
professors. 

(SflddeutKhe Zetiung 


thm'iiT uie rcuoilu ^cpuunw, oiaicu Keguiar airueuc exercise can Keep 
*ts most Important function was the performance over a long period of time. 

“P. e ™nce S on research into Prol . essor JokJ add< , d ^ brain 

Old age '. Q control centres were also influenced i 

lesienmiS! ? ou c !, not be ? P er Jod °f wa y. This then had a beneficial effec 

• he said, as mental and phy- Qn th? Arson's mental faculties. 

Statistics today on causes of, deal 
show that heart and circulatory disease 
have taken over the place occupied by th 
Black Death in the Middle Ages. Physlci 
training is therefore particularly imj 
ortant. 

Professor Steinbach, head of Main 


ft® 8aid » as mental and phy- 
^J^olllty could today be kept at a nigh 

-“jH-hway important that the elderly 
cn® *°me efforts of their own to 
•. pPletnent.suitable medical treatment. 
triISI fiS8 ? r BOhlau believes that the geria- 
■iJJ^tfthe future will be the general 
i, 17^‘T acu 99 n «.. i He said that his most im- 



Computerised lung tests 

Devalopad by Siemens in conjunction with hospitals and medical practitioners 
this computerised unit aids early diagnosis of diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The patient sits in a hermetically sealed metal chamber and breathes through a 
special valve. The data are evaluated and presented in diagram form. The doctor 
can then assess lung functions and diagnose malfunctions of tha bronchial 
system. (Photo: Siemens) 


lung and stomach cancer in males over 
fifty. 

He therefore appealed to doctors and 
patients to make more frequent use of 
rectal examinations. 

2 These were even able to locate -very 
small tumours. His appeal was directed 
mainly towards men above fifty. 

Tills form of cancer increases with age. 
Chances of a cure arc very good if it is 
discovered in time and treated with 
hormones or operated upon. But if cancer 
of tlie prostate gland lias developed to 
such an extent that it causes other 
complaints, it is usually too late for 
successful treatment.. 

Intensive research into preventive me¬ 
dicine has also met with success with 
heart attacks and hardening of arteries. 


University's department of sport medi¬ 
cine, warned people not to set their hopes 
too liigH. Success only conies to those 
who really exert themselves in training. 
Playing games alone was not sufficient in 
old age. . 

Dr Bfigner, head of tlie St John's 
Hospital in Berlin, said that the occur¬ 
rence of typical old age diseases was no 
reason for resignation. 

With increased age movements did 
indeed become more restricted, he said. 
Old people often live alone in towns or in 
a home. As they do not then have the 
natural stimuli of sun, air and rain, they 
become practically caged animals. Suc¬ 
cessful treatment must take these factors 
into account. 

: Dr Bbgner said that he never stopped 
hammering into his patients that they 
themselves should give their , active sup¬ 
port. In this way old people will , not 
adopt a laissez-faire attitude and passively 
endure treatment. 

This is the method used by Dr BGgner 
to get his patients moving and on their 
feet after a short stay in bed. this is the 
way to complete recovery. . 

:. His method has led to an Increase in the 
number of recoveries of patients suffering 
from diseases that particularly affect the 
elderly. CiinterLasi 

(frankfurterRnndschnii, 21 July l£?0) 


Results of tliis work only gradually 
reach public notice. Healthy people'rarely 
turn up for preventive examinations 
despite the fact that they arc often 
invaluable for early diagnosis. 

Prevention docs of course require ex¬ 
tensive special ticamlnutibn& l though ahy 
specialist in internal medicine or ahy 
aoclor well versed In this field can carry 
these out. 

Often danger is not recognised until the 
patient is subjected to greater physical 
stress in the circulation laboratory. 

For sonic time doctors have known of 
various danger factors (lint can lead lo 
arteriosclerosis, heart attacks or strokes ft 
the body is not fit. 

The main Items heite arc high blood 
pressure, smoking, lack of exercise, excess 
weight, diabetes and often long periods of 
mental distress. 

It Is particularly dangerous when a 
number of these factors are met .with in a 
man past his prime. Their prevention or 
treatment can however guard against the 
worst for many years. 

. (Frankfurter Rundschau, 17 July 1970) 

Computer analyses 
blood samples 
in Gottingen 

F or tlie first time' in medical history a 
computer is being used in Gottingen 
to analyse blood samples taken from 
motorists suspected of driving while 
under the influence of alcohol .' 

An IBM computer has been Installed in 
the blood alcohol department of the 
Institute of Forensic Medicine and will be 
able to make exact analyses of 12,000 
•samples a month. ! 

All laboratory equipment In the depart¬ 
ment will be directly connected with the 
computer on the on line system so that 
staff do not need to Intervene between 
the individual stages. 

1 The equipment Is being thoroughly 
examined at present. Then 30,000 blood 
samples will be analysed in the Gottingen 
Institute every year..: 

' ’> (Hannover*ch* Pietse, 17 July 1970) 
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Joint measures fail to cure 
malaise of depreciation 


{Bundesbank measures! 





F rankfurt, the home of the Bundes¬ 
bank, and Bonn, the government 
nerve centre, have ‘towed*’ to each 
other. The government Is sifting of one 
per cent of an estimated growth of 
fourteen per cent in take-home pay In the 
second half of 1970 by introducing a ten 
per cent income tax supplement. 

The Central Bank Committee has wel¬ 
comed these "stabilisation measures", 
which it sees as giving it more “room to 
manoeuvre" in matters of credit policy. It 
has cut Bank rate and the Lombard rate 
(the interest rate for advances on securi¬ 
ties) by one half of one per cent. 

Both “bows" hit the headlines. They 
have given people the impression that the 
government in Bonn and die bank of 
issue in Frankfurt are in cahoots when it 
comes to fiscal measures. 

So far the two “bows" iiave had a 
beneficial effect, but beyond this im¬ 
mediate effect very little of import lias 
happened. 

The margin between finance houses’ 
average debtor and creditor interest rates 
has been put under pressure again, since, 
in deposit business and borrowings the 
competition for deposits is too keen for 
tiie half of one per cent cut in credit 
transactions .tobg passed pff completely. 

■It would be oyer-dramatic to speak'ofa 
volte face In Bundesbank polices corres¬ 
ponding to that of the Federal Reserve 
Board two months ago. 

Their return to an Inflationary diluted 
money policy was motivated by the fear 
of large-scale insolvency which would 
have Jed to unpredictable chain reactions. 

To the annoyance of the Federal 
Rcservee Bank of St Louis, which has 
earned for Itself the respect and admira¬ 
tion of the world, ’Fed’ President Arthur 
r. Bums has not risked waging a decisive 
wax on inflation since the, fear of resultant 
recession and in addition to tills the 
threat of a financial crisis appears to the 
administration to be the greatest peril in 
internal policy. 

This country has mercifully still not 
teen any Incidents such as the Penn 
Central or Chrysler affairs. Idle shifts are 
still not among the daily reports from 
Industry in the Federal Republic. 

The Bundesbank's capitulation in the 
face of the inflation which it brought 
about Itself is not signalled by the 
lowering of Bank Rate from seven and a 
half to seven per cent.. 

This does not alter the situation with 
regard to the supply of capital to our 
economy, which u. quite content to put 
Itself in: debt up to the eyeballs, for as 
long as minimum reserves and.rediscount 
credit by way of bills of exchange remain 
unchanged.. , 

. A* far as yvas possible* when Bailie rate 
and the.lombard ratewere higher the 
Bundesbank . was ■ being . pumped cop- 
ttoySJy? Now .fte.pumping operation is 
slightly cheaper, but this.does not ihean 
its application has been extended ' 
^Borrowers whose cwdttjisnotiso good 
aw; trying to get money at, fabulous 

B^uf^ t it wtes ' 

v ifw this reason there is more liquid ash 
availably ■Tot,' fir$t-dass names and this is 
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a economic cooperation 

Development aid consultants boost Third World 


exports to this country 


keenly competitive In comparison with 
other major finance organisations on the 
European market. 

The connection between both sources 
of capita) is in the main overestimated. 
No bank is likely at the moment to keep 
a Bundesbank negotiable bill of exchange 
in its vaults and take in a Euro-Mark. 

On the other hand it must be taken 
into account that major companies oper¬ 
ating on the European market will prob¬ 
ably be less inclined to dabble with 
three-month-Marks from London at a 
time when banks In the Federal Republic 
have lowered their interest rates by one 
half one per cent. 

Their appetite for such three-month- 
Marks has already been so enormous and 
consumed so much that anything that 
would take the edge off this appetite Is to 
be welcomed. 

The real suppliers of money to the 
European market, anonymous men, must 
be very frightened men at the moment. 
Tliey are filled with anxiety at the 
thought of the tax offices tliey have 
bamzoozled filled with anxiety about the 
people who ore in the know about bribery 
and corruption and filled with anxiety 
about their juniors who are growing 
restless. 

From the twilight comers of the Earth 
conies the money, now estimated to be 
around 45,000 million dollars, which Is 
supplied to the European market in 
London. 

This source of money can at any time 
Involve the possibility of surprises. In thfe 
thousands of millions of European money 
that firms in the Federal Republic have 
Imported In recent months there could be 
an Invisible time-bomb or two ticking 
that might explode In the form oF 
renewals and extensions. 

In certain circumstances It would be 
better ir those involved limited them¬ 
selves to domestic dealings, whore in an 
emergency the MUnemann example could 
be used to quieten tilings down. 

When hot money is flooding in from 
abroad the Bundesbank has to tali 
• double action when crisis point is reach¬ 
ed. Firstly it has to pay back foreign 
exchange to creditors abroad. Secondly - 
as in the case of MUnemann - debtors in 
this country have to be protected from 
being bankrupted. 

The total stock of foreign exchange in 
the Bundesbank (14,300 million Marks 
°J 7 basically hot money from 

abroad that has been lent by private 
enterprise. • 
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Government measures 


Federal Republic Is the world’s top donor of development aid If Its 
aiiowanw, contribution are compared with gross national product and Is In second place 
"SKSL ■ ,onfl tadurti’tollssd nations, working on actual aid given, according to the 
pVpaymwt 1 ISnlster for Development Aid, Erhard Epplar. Our plan is for development loans 
aFkqovefrl irith subsidised Interest and attractive capital aid returns. Multilateral aid must, 
fta C rkfunJ * eordin 8 to Herr Appier, taka precedence over bilateral aid. One Interesting 
-y rMflrvwJ development aid project has been started by JUrgen Ritter, head of a planning 
_ group whose work is discussed In the following article. 


At the end of May short-term debts of 
banks and major firms the Federal Re¬ 
public foreign banks amountad to 22,500 
million Marks. 

Thus the excuse that incentives for 
becoming indebted to foreign banks must 
be removed could always be used for 
introducing a lower bank rate. 

Bonn and Frankfurt bowing to each 
other gave rise to a good topic of 
conversation and gave a boost to the 
stock market, but did nothing else. What 
is disquieting Is the background to those 
“bows”, the philosophy of “turning a 
blind eye." 

There Is a general reluctance to touch 
the evil tliat is causing all the economic 
difficulties tills country is at present 
experiencing even with the fingertips. The 
fact is that with 1,800,000 foreign work¬ 
ers in this country we are aggravating our 
foreign exchango situation. 

The formation of monetary capital 
from foreign sources dropped to 10,000 
million Marks in the first six months of 
1970. This compares with 23,000 million 
Marks in the period January to Juno 1969 
and 20,000 million Marks in the first six 
months of 1968. 

At no time havo the citizens of the 
Federal Ropubllc put by so litllo of ftlielr 
oamings for a rainy day as in 1970, not 
even in tlio poorest postwar years. 

This sad fact is quite a natural outcomo 
of tho rapid depreciation in the value of 
the Mark. Only after a year of rising 
prlcos have people begun to realise tliat 
savings Institutes are bleeding them. Their 
reaction to tills is thorough-going and 
even more thorough-going in 1970 than 
the boom year 1966. 

The recession that followed the 1966 
boom led to a strong rise in savings when 
rising prices levelled out. Then invest¬ 
ments increased, prices went up and at 
the same time the formation of monetary 


Pteld, forest and meadow policies in 
o N D jjJ f m AM j f development aid are of no interest to 

197D ~ ' J claims JUrgen Ritter, head of the 

development planning group at 
kfinigsteln in the Taunus region, “l am 

go thirty?staoo’tho Sion'5 ldeaB ' f ” the " i 

iKBta ha, a staff of thirty 

fnrh^n A® **“5?! ft economists, engineers, salesmen, soclo- 

mnnmfr mad l 8 logUU and town and country planners to 

WS°m abroad and money fort ^ plan development aid in his own 
bank of issue in Fradcfiift. tyr 1 original, distinctive and highly unusual 
recession could, os in 1968, give M 

to the formation of monetary apMd ^ speciality is to offer governments 
completely close up this gap and read ^ industrialists a complete advice ser- 
thesnort tall. ' vice in all matters concerning develop- 

Since the gap is> wider than In 19ttt ment policies. Ritter's team lias already 
recession would have to be lon&rd analysed individual investments worth 
harder, ns an expedient to assist fora (wo hundred million Marks and paved the 
As far ns domestic demand foroji W ay for these investments to come into 
investment goods is concerned them operation. 

fifty per cent more money availatt! He operates in many countries includ- 

the first six months of 19/0 thanlog India, Siena Leone, and the Congo, 
corresponding period of 1968. Tblj Many governments in Third World coun- 
rna lion of monetary capital is, how trie* have firm and binding contracts with 
only half whal it then was. Ritter’s organisation. These allow them to 

The gap jn financing is so great -riis use advice given by Ritter and Ills 
region of 20,000 million Marks - ila collea gu es and adapt it to their own 
cannot be to any extent lessened country’s needs, 
alone closed, with money frofB a One of the most successful projects 
Bundesbank. ~ • undertaken by the Ritter organisation is 

This Is (he dilemma in wW® concealed beneath the code number De- 
Bundesbank finds itself. If it partment 3, which has tlie simple, matter- 
money lo rescue debtors as has beta#* of-fact designation “export promotion”, 
recently in Ute USA llicn it wifi i The history of this section of the Ritter 
removing the restriction, which, v®( set-up is this: In 1964 representatives of 
time lag of more than n year, courts the Bonn government and the New Delhi 
prico rises and which with a further government got together to discuss the 
lag of probably two years b pifl, Wbrrying problem of India’s chronic 
boneficlal to the formation ofmonWi balance of payments deficit. At that lime 
capital. . the annual deficit had risen to 700 

Savers arc well aware of million Marks, 
happening and are turning Ihelr Ptf ■ The result of these top level discussions 
Into, goods, which Is of course toc*®j was unmlstakeable and disappointing, 
demand. What can the Bundeskd® They only underlined tliat India could 
when savers, following the prinljlj not hope to improve its balance of 
10,000 million Marks-wortli ■ payments in traae with the Federal 


total, in fear of galloping depreciate 
In desperation the mistaken 
general increases in taxation was ta 
This can only work if savers are a® 
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capital was crippled. This can only work if savers are dflj 

The outcome is a shortfall in financing off. There are no balancing forces to J 

that goes far beyond that of 1966. economy. There are only vicious 


Because demand is high as a 


Pftp6PS &T6 too advertising TY1 Afl T 51 demand manufacturers are Mgod Job of this One everyone will say 

• +* • ,f WU lew make capita investments on Iteghificent out organisation is and 

" which will not always be neejg3 l "JJ'make-a mess of if then at least 

N ewsnanflr ' -a 1 « ■ ,. ; moiiey. could be better spent oil jjrJP. will be understanding; so we had 

. advertising tion, whether advertising things for sale gicol advances. ^ , J to lose.” 

publicity 8 01 industries. This branch makes Without thought factories H thte unknown terrain 

more than Up A a g0 °? two ' thlrds of the whole.. built to supply textiles for which ti# J&ht the following initial report: India 

roubhcL drtvp, tn ti? B luT ndUu ! ^ owd ^nty per cent of all ad- already a glut on the world market^; a considerable amount of plant 
on newspaper ads ^ ^ try ’ went v ![ tJsin 8 Jf 1 loc al papers today Is for local goes for steel, where 6verpr^; >^ble for large-scale production of 

on newspaper ad.. . .. . offers. On the .other h?nd the pre- Uon on .(he world market Is ^goods. This has grown up as a 

Newspapers chalked up a nineteen per dominant factor In magazines Is nation- beginning to make itself felt, and of widespread domestic demand 


• The only possibility that seemed to 
come from these talks was that India 
Wt cut its losses by exporting technical 
Items to this country. 

ili n 7 fitter was given a contract by 
Bon n government to do some recon- 
nalsance work on this idea. JOrgen Ritter 
“We said at the time — if we make 


rndre or less for. Its .part made Itself more 


more than half of the total,expenditure 
on publicity i drives in this country, went 
on newspaper ads. 

Newspapers chalked up a nineteen per 
cent increase in advertising revenue. Their 
rate of increase was higher than that of 
magazines, which nevertheless, made an 
nwreafce of fifteen per cent in advertising 
turnover. This was, however, below the 
geheral average.. 

Of. the total amount spent "tii priiited 
adyeftlsements around 3,000 million 
WV to,.newspapers, giving ‘them 
aroun^ tyo-tiilrda of me market' 1 ; 

,. h-Lll- . ■. • f .*; »•' 
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dominant Factor in magazines is nation- beginning to make itself felt, arid of widespread domestic demand 

wide advertising. which are produced to equally JJ a population of over five hundred 

Following ads. the next InmHmtwtent standards as Federal ReDublic riKW '* ‘““pa people 


uied Flow than anything 
for advertisements with a local appllca- 


PolloWtag ads, the next inost important 
oraich of the publicity business is direct 
advertising. Ust year 2,86Q million Marks 
were spent on this, an increase of thirteen 
per cent on 1968. 

Television advertising revenue Went up 

&&&*»** 081,110 641 
million, Marks. 'Radio'-advertising once 

min showwl the: greatest increase, rising 

^twenty-three per cent to 187 million 

(Hinnoverwhe Pfagse, 8 July 1970) 


standards as Federal Republic uwf 
and often cheaper than ours, ^ 
We are wasting capital on bg 
factories to meet yesterday’s anf 
demands and leaving nothing to spa^ 
the demands of tomorrow. . ^ 

. As far as the general tax increa 

pnnmmAH umn> saver CSD tw ' 


continually rising personnel costs, not be 
able in tlie long run to put articles on the 
Federal Republic market at competitive 
prices. 

Their recommendation was that instead 
of continually drafting in more and more 
foreign workers to the costly Federal 
Republic factories it would be more 
sensible to transfer plant to where there 
were plenty of unemployed hands. 

The solution that suggested itself to 
Ritter's team for solving both problems 
seemed simple enough. Their work really 
began when it came to putting it into 
operation, which is now their daily 
business. 

Slnoe nothing is so Important as success 
wlien a new kind of project is being 
undertaken it is understandable that 
JUrgen Ritter talks of this first successful 
prototype venture with pride. 

He said: “We have succeeded in con¬ 
vincing an industrialist tliat it would be 
advantageous for him and Ills company to 
give up his plant in this country and use 
nis knowhow, his experience in modem 
production methods and efficient man- 
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agement at the factory of an Indian 
industrialist and to export tho wares 
produced by tills Investment back to tlie 
Foderai Republic. However, as Indian 
products do not have a particularly strong 
reputation among wholesalers, retailors 
and consumers in this country we have 
suggested that lie should still market Iris 
produce under tlie old familiar name.” 

Tools, measuring equipment, surgical 
instruments and simple machine tool 
components are all part of a growing 
array of Joint Federal Republlc-Indian 
products on the market in this country. 

Our bicycles are already largely made 
up of Indian component parts. In the past 
the bicycle industry in India produced 
massive quantities for tlie home market, 
but these could not be exported to the 
Federal Republic as such for reasons of 
quality and design. 

. Now, however, pedals, gears, chains and 
other parts produced in India to Federal 
Republic specifications have found a large 
market in this country and are bringing 
India much-needed foreign exchange. 

JUrgen i Ritter said; “India could easily 


become an extension of the Federal 
Republic workbench. Both countries 
would profit from this arrangement. This 
country could concentrate its labour 
force on producing highly refined articles 
and India would earn a reputation as a 
good Industrial partner and gain valuable 
Industrial experience which should mean 
that In fifteen years or so no world 
market need frighten Indian industry. 
The Japanese are pursuing a similar policy 
in India as well." 

In the face of an exhausted labour 
market and overworked Industrial 
capacity in this country the demand for 
cooperation between this country and 
India must increase. There are good 
reasons for this. 

In the Federal Republic India is still 
thought to be a notoriously underdevelop¬ 
ed country. It lias been to a large 
extent overlooked that in recent years 
India has developed its Industry to such a 
degree that it is among the foremost 
Third World countries industrially speak¬ 
ing. 

So great is the domestic consumer 
market in India that it consumes virtually 
tlie whole of industrial produce. For 
industrialists this is a satisfactory state of 
affairs. It needs a good deal of persuasion 
to lure them from these calm waters and 
encourage them to dabble in the Euro¬ 
pean market. They ore doing all right 
without putting their wares on a demand¬ 
ing and critical market. 

Tiie New Delhi government has in¬ 
troduced & number of measures to en¬ 
courage Indian industrialists to bronden 
their outlook. But before much progress 
can bo made Indian bureaucrats must 
shake off thoir passion for wallowing in 
columns of unnecessary figures and 
streamline their methods. 

For industrialists In this country the 
decision to work in cooperation with 
India moans a great deal of work. 

JUrgon RUter has a seven-man team at 
work in India and a six-man group in 
action in Ktinlgstcin. They form a kind of 
industrial marriage bureau, uniting un¬ 
matched partners. 

Industrialists in India must be en¬ 
couraged to make their production me¬ 
thods more rational, and tliey must be 
given practical help to achieve this. They 
must make their way of tliinklng more 
“European.” Tliey must train skilled 
workers and.specialists In the practices 
and methods of operating in the Federal 
Republic. 

The standards commqn in this country, 
the quality of our products, our ideas on 
after-sales, service and the like must ajl 
become familiar territory to workers in 
India. ■ 

Capital alone is insufficient to bring all 
this about— qualified and. experienced 
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v^roaucUon methods, quality and style 
■h5!h- the most part outmoded. In 
'Er 1 * 10 thb there was little know- 
sSj of the demands of a highly 
.p-jJ^ated technical consumer like the 
. edem Republic. 
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Commission to protect Yugoslav 
migrant workers set up 

A joint Federal Republlc-Yugoslav be a permanently established bid) 
commission is to be set up to regular conferences would'be he] 


protect the' interests of Yugoslav Cast- 
qrbelter (migrant, workers) in this coun- 

tr ^ThIs idea was reached after consulta¬ 
tions between the Confederation of Fed¬ 
eral Republic Trades Unions (DGB) and 
its opposite number in Yugoslavia. , 

It is one outcome of the five day visit 


concerned the wary, saver can m ( w n 7 ^pu team belonging to the Ritter It is one outcome pi tne nve aay visit 
that tjiey 1 create 1 iSiialdns that JeXf ti ® n Based in the Federal Repub- of DGB chakroaq Hqtez Oskar Vetter to 


dqy go Up in smoke. ;■ bra^u 10 - conclusion that certain 

Walter ‘Wannenm^ i ■ ^ pf Industry would, in the face of 
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ettersaid that the commission would 



JUrgon Ritter 
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be a permanently established bdsdy and 
regular conferences would 1 be held to 
discuss problems arising from the employ¬ 
ment of nearly 400,000 Yugoslav migrant 
workers in the Federal Republic. 1 
Reporting his talks with President fito, 
Vetter sara that the Yugoslav head of 
State was most deeply concerned with 
the welfare of Yugoslav workers here. He 
had .called for this country to make greater 
efforts to help' give Career training to 
workers in rural areas pf Yugoslavia, 

” (Hjijiideiibiatti IS JUty 1970) 


people from this country must go to 
India and it is precisely In tlite respect 
that we are failing at this time of 
superboom. 

in the face of all these difficulties the 
progress so far made is not discouraging, 
rive hundred firms in this country have 
been given advice by Ritter and his 
colleagues on the opportunities, albeit 
complicated opportunities, that a future 
in India offers. 

Two hundred firms in India ore ready 
for a link-up. Four cooperative Federal 
Republio-Indian ventures are under way. 

In addition to this there are 320 export 
procedures in operation whereby techno¬ 
logical products from India ranging in 
price per unit front 3,000 to one minion 
Marks are starting on tlie difficult road 
from making the first favourable im¬ 
pression to tlie first satisfactory trial 
delivery and the following contract ensur¬ 
ing continued cooperation. 

The scientific groundwork for this 
example of contemporary development' 
aid has token around three "ydiirs. It' is 
only for the past nine months that tills 
work has paid off in terms of tangible 
export successes. 

Demand from this country for Indian 
products has reached 45 million Marks- 
worth of goods. Supply from India has 
involved goods to the value of sovonteon 
million Marks. Finn contracts for 
7,500,000 Marks’ worth of items have 
been placed. 

These figures, however, only scratch 
the surface of what has been achieved by 
JUrgen Ritter and Ills team, the contacts 
that have been made between Industria¬ 
lists in this country and on tho Indian 
continent. If our joint efforts continue lo 
run smoothly then Ritter's work Is over. 

It does not take a prophet's vision to 
see tliat the successful example set by 
Ritter and his team In India will soon be 
followed elsewhere. 

It has proved to be a glowing example 
of how development aid should be or¬ 
ganised. Every organisation involved in 
attempts to improve exports from deve¬ 
loping nations has been following Ritter's 
work very closely. ■ • 

Ritter has solved one of..tlie most 
serious problems in underdeveloped na¬ 
tions which has been holding up progress, 
for so long — Third World countries, if 
they are to bridge the gap between 
themselves and industrialised nations, 
need far more currency exchange than 
can be given to them by. the most 
generous-minded nation. 

They must help themselves, but they 
cannot do so while they remain exporters 
mily of cheap raw materials. 

. , They have to forge links with the. world 
market for technical and Industrial pro¬ 
ducts. Ritter’s example has made it 
possible for them to do so.. 

His laconic comment was: “If this fails 
then with the best will In the world all 
efforts to achieve true development aid 
are doomed to failure.” Gtinther Mack , 

■ ; . (pEUTSCHESALLOEMEINES 
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■ MOTORING 

Convenient 
car phones 
catch on 

T he telephone Is as much a part of 
everyday life as die motor car. For a 
number of years it has been possible to 
combine the two and telephone all over 
the world from the drivers seat of a car 
in motion. 

Witliin the foreseeable future tele¬ 
phones will be as much part and parcel of 
a motor car as a TV set is of the 
living-room. 

At present some 10,000 motorists in 
tills country have car phones. Experts 
expect their number to mushroom within 
a matter of a few years. 

The 10,000 mostly use their car phones 
for business calls. They know that in 
modern industrial society time is money 
and competitors will not be resting on 
their laurels. 

Frequently enough snap decisions must 
be made. Car phones are accordingly used 
in the main by management, stock ex¬ 
change brokers, estate agents, lawyers, 
architects, doctors and private eyes. 
Uu-to-the-minu te journal is ts also stand to 
benefit from their use. 

Stars of stage, screen and show business 
have come to realise the advantage of 
having a telephone at the ready while on 
uie road. The advantages are self-evident 
for everyone beset by deadlines and 
frequently faced with the need to make 
alternative arrangements. 

In a long-distance coach the writer 
recently noticed (he courier booking 
meals for his holidaymakers at a hotel 
ninety miles ahead.' ■ - - 

Car phones seem more than likely to 
become a standard fitting In long-distance 
coaches. Deutsche Bundesbolm, the Ger¬ 
man Federal Railways, have for some 
time provided telephone facilities In the 
secretaries* compartment of a number of 
expresses. 

Compactly built, car telephones are 
small hi size. In new Mercedes the phone 
even fits into the ashtray slot. Mlniaturi- 
saUon lias gone to such lengths that the 
transistorised device can conveniently be 
incorporated in virtually any model. 

In cars with a transmission tunnel the 
receiver rests on a hook on top of the 
tunnel. Special receivers enable phones to 
be built into any vehicle. They are 
powered by the standard car battery, 
energy requirements being UtUe more 
tiian those of parking-lights. 

Even if the driver forget? to switch the 
phone off he need hardly worry about his 
battery running down. Should the leads 
be switched by mistake the unit does not 
80 ,up In smoke. It merely switches itself 

All car phone connections are mahual. 
the motorist can only dial or be reached 
via the exchange. Calls are handled by the 
post office’s mobile service. Each' ex¬ 
change serves a certain region indicated 
on maps with which every aubscriber is 
provided. 

The channel numbers included indicate 
the frequency at which the respective 
exchange operates. All the motorist needs 

conversations are not automatically trans¬ 
ferred from one frequency to the next. < - s » 
In order to avoid long’ waiting-perlods 
,subscribers are* recommended to limit 
; Uremselves to calls of sik minute? but ih 

: EKfe bmp WOO subscribers 
j are sufficient to lead'to delaya. O ■ . . • 

network 

including a wider range of channels lifts ■ 
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been put at the mobile phone service’s 
disposal, the present number of channels 
no longer being enough. 

Calls can fade hi hilly country, because 
of buildings, at tiie edge of forests and 
underneath bridges. 

Subscribers can call all normal numbers 
at home and abroad. They can also be 
called themselves and under certain cir¬ 
cumstances calls can be put through from 
one vehicle to another. 

Passengers can listen in with the aid of 
a second receiver. Should the driver leave 
liis vehicle a powerful bell calls him back 
when liis telephone rings. If he has been 
away from the car for any length of time 
he can tell from a special attacluncnt 
whether .he has been called In the 
meantime, 

Car telephones are far from being 
inexpensive. Domestic manufacturers pri¬ 
ces hardly vary, Tekade of Nuremberg, 
for instance, retailing their model at 
6,818 Marks exclusive of both tax, and 
assembly. 

Installation costs an additional 335 
Marks plus tax and the post offic’s 
monthly rental Is 65 Marks, plus the 
charges for calls, which are billed indivl- 


P eople under the influence, whether it 
be of alcohol and classic stimulants or 
ot marihuana, hashish or LJ5D, are unfit 
to be in charge of a motor vehicle. 

With the increasing misuse of these 
drugs hash trippers can be expected to 
represent a growing road Safety risk. It is 
immaterial .whether or not the motorist is 
hooked on drugs or not. What matters is 
that a driver is under the influence. 

Addicts, of course, suffer from the 
additional Characteristics of addiction, 
which considerably Increase the danger to 
life and limb. By and large their state is 
comparable with that of the drunk or 
chronic alcoholic. . ’ 

Gottingen psychiatrist Professor Hans- 
carl Leuner recently dealt with the effects 
of hallucinogenic drugs on behaviour , in 
traffic at a conference held by the 
Federal Republic Transport Medicine 
Association in Bad Oeynhausen. 

, Hallucinogenic drugs include the can- 
nabis group (Indian hemp, marihuana and 
hashish) and the LSD group, .the latter 
creatbig genuine hallucinations.. 

Under the influence of marihuana or 
gwhlph ( people’s. senses of space 1 and 


The financial blow is, however, soften¬ 
ed by a leasing scheme for which most of 
tlie present 10,000 subscribers have opt¬ 
ed. This system amounts to a rental 
charge for a certain period of time, after 
which the telephone becomes the user’s 
property. 

Over a period of sixiy months, for 
instance, the user pnys 197 Marks a 
month plus value-added tax. After five 
years the phone Is his for the price or 
another monthly instalment. Instalments 
are fully tax-deductible. 

The first through-dial units are due to 
be marketed by 1972 at the latest. They 
use a special rest rather than the conventi¬ 
onal dial and it must be no easy business 
.dialling with one hand (and motorists 
must keep one hand on tlie wheel). 

Are car phones a road safety hazard? 
Apparently not. No difficulties arc said so 
far to iiave arisen. Car phoning soon 
becomes as much a matter of course as 
using a standard telephone, it is claimed. 

No one is going lo phone while driving 
at ninety, say, In any case. Drivers usually 
pull in before making important calls tliut 
require them to concentrate to the full. 

//. P. Tillenburg 

(Frankfurter Allromeino Zoltung 
fllr Deutschland, 22 July 1970) 


mm sequence The individual feels he is 


Driving under the 
influence of hash 
and LSD 

standing still and the road coming at him. 
Everything happens automatically, dan¬ 
gers are not'borne In mind, speed is no 
longer experienced. 

Other vehicles, pedestrians and signals 
go unnoticed. The drug-taker fails to 
grasp distances. At night lie is also 
extremeiy sensitive to light and liable to 
be blinded. 

LSD also gives rise to hallucinations 
and illusions, Professor Leuner noted. 
Other vehicles and buildings appear to 
have faces. Insane feelings of being 
followed are experienced and the indivi¬ 
dual gains an ominous certainty of 
possessing superhuman qualities. ' 

One feels capable of walking on the 
waves, of flying, walking through walls, 
beipg non-inflammable. Motorists under 
the influence of LSD and, allied drugs feel 

W ^ 

p ™ ft8 sOr .Leuner commented, 
are genuinely insane 1 impressions indica¬ 
tive of boiia fide psychosis. Their eftect 
m road traffic is, of bourse, catastrophic. 
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The boss's secretary listens in as a call comes through on the car phone 

(Photo: AEO-Tolefunken) 


I n the first six months of tbisv 
number of new car registration!- 
at the Motor Vehicle Re« 0 
in Flensburg reached a record lev/ 
According to official figures a* 
released 1,259.125 vehicles we/ 
registered durmg this period, an it 
of 169,072 over the correspond 
months of 1969, or 15.5 percent. 

At 1,045,608 the number of briL, 

cars registered passed the i* 
for Uie first time ever. 

Motorcycles are evidently njy, 
popularity. The number newly m 
represented an increase of 73 pers, 
the figure for the first half of last w 
Increases were also registered h< 
numbers of lorries (11.7 per anil i 
culated vehicles (26.9 per cent), c 
buses (9.2 per cent) and caravaiiii, 
per cent) recorded for road tax pa* 

(SUddeutachc Zeitung,23laijv, 

Bonn plans ‘clean j 
engine’ project 

B onn’s Ministry of the Interim 1 
confirmed that tlie Federal^ 
ment plans to follow in Washing 
fooisieps ami commission research 
development of a “clean” engine h 
the end or this year. 

Herr Berg of the Ministry of thelnte.’ 
who accompanied Minister Gensdw; 
his recent visit to the United Stator 1 
responsible for environmental prow- 
announced lalit talks arc lo be conto 
with the Ministry of Transport lod- 
which government department it® a 
entrusted with Uie task. 


Electric fences will help to keep 
wild life off the roads 


■Jim. -v.V . vl,.-/ 






A t a rough estimate 300,000 accidents 
a year are caused by animals straying 
on to the road. According to official 
statistics more than 2,000 people are 
injured or killed and 200,000 animals 
slain in the process. 

, There is, of course, an effective means 
of preventing wild animals from straying 
on to main roads. Fences along the 
roadside must be high enough to stop 
animals from jumping over the top of 
diem and anchored into the ground so 
that animals cannot burrow underneath. 

Tlie only drawback 1st the price. At 
between 5,000 and 10,000 Marks a 
kilometre it is hardly surprisii.j that only 
125 kilometres (eighty miles) bordering 
on autobahns have so far been lined with 
fences of tills kind. 

.Protection must be provided at less 
expense, then, and there has been no 
shortage of experiments. Animal mirrors 
of tinfoil have been fixed to trees and 
fences. They were blithely ignored by the 
animals. 

Aroma fences were also designed lo 
keep animals at bay. Both they and 
acoustic devices proved insufficient. Then 


ADAC engineers (ADAC being the major 
motoring organisation in tne Federal 
Republic) hit on the idea of keeping 
beasts at bay with the aid of electric 
fences. 

The idea was based on similar fences 
used with success by dairy farmers. 
Swedish authorities have lined their auto¬ 
balms with similar fences too and claim 
them to be successful. 

On coming into contact with the fence 
animals sustain an electric shock that 
deters them from crossing the road. It 
nonetheless remains open to doubt 
whether the psychological deterrent is 
effective at all times. 

Foresters, hunters and even behavioural 
scientists with the Max Planck Institute 
have accordingly been called on to aid the 
ADAC in the trials it is at present 
carrying out in a number of areas. 

Final judgement cannot be passed 
until the results of the survey are availab¬ 
le. This year wild animals are being 
catered for at ten points not by barbed 
wire and palings but by electric shocks. 

One of tlie test sections is on the 
Frank fur t-Cologne autobahn, shortly be¬ 
yond Medenbach service station. Power 
for the high-tension shocks is provided by 
dry battery. Tension is between 3,000 
and 5,000 volts. 

This is enough lo penetrate die 
animal’s fur, which functions as an 
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ADAC engineers examine one of ten sections of electric fence undergoing trials 

(Photo: dpa) 


insulator, but too little to seriously hurt 
either Man or beast, as was recently 
demonstrated to members of the press. 

If the experiment proves successful 
ADAC plans to call on the Transport 
Ministry to erect electric fences along all 
main roads where animals can cross and 
lead to accidents. They do, when all . is 
said and done, cost no more than half tlie 
price of erecting standard fences. 

A few te clinical hitches remain, though. 
Wires must not touch die ground and die 
entire Installation requires a certain 
amount of servicing. Batteries must be 
replaced and grass kept short. No esti¬ 
mate of running-costs lias so far been 
made available. 

(Frankfurter Allgemehie Zeitung, 
fUr Deutschland, 23 July 1970) 


Bundesbahn axes six 
regions, cuts costs 

I n the wake of administrative'reforms 
the Augsburg, Regensburg, Kassel, 
Mainz, Wuppertal and Munster Bundes- 
bahn regions are to disappear, leaving leu 
regions fully able to cope with all 
situations likely to arise, according to 
Transport Minister Georg Leber. 

The reorganisation will cost an estima¬ 
ted 75 million Marks but save roughly 
115 million Marks per year. 

(Hundelsholti, 24 July 1970) 


Bonn loo is increasingly conifigtoc 
con elusion that ear exhaust fumes K- 
dcvcloped Into one of the gravest 
made atmospheric hazards. In 
States prololypo exhaust-free engine 
to bo developed by 1975. In 
years following this deadline 
manufacturers are to develop appro? 1 -’ 
vehicles to lire point where they tf' 
run off the assembly-line in long rum i 

(l-rnnkfuller AIUmmImM 
fUr Deutschland, 21W 1 *" 
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Even though the danger of W 
expossed to danger on the roads at ^ 
hands of motorists under the influ*® 8 *, 
LSD is still fairly slight hasliish m 
represents a grave traffic hazard. 

What is more, a fair number of ^ 
takers sooner or later graduate IP 0 
powerful drugs, primarily opiates. 

Proof of being under tlie inllueng 
hasliish, which has so far been i 
difficult to establish, will in futu# 
far less difficult problem, Hambujljn 
macologist Professor Klaus 5o*»r 
having developed a new urine le#i 
determine the fact. 

Munich work physiologist 
Wolf MUller-Llmmroth also pointed*^. 
Bad Oeynhausen that in reaction 
mere half joint can lead » 
failure due to a general couldn t 
feeling. ; 

What Is more, in laboratory ^ 
meats with animals tclrahydrocann ■ 
in the brain has been found 
about considerable changes in the ^ 
nin content of certain sections 
brain. \ 

It can be concluded from 
cal changes that far-reaching fau 
tlie central nervous system occur. . 

WemerPpH* 


'Zeitung fOr Deutschland’ ('Newspaper for Germany’) is a desig¬ 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underlying 
purpose and, more literally, fts circulation - which covers West .Berlin 
and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to HO editors and 
correspondents of Its own, the paper has 450 'stringers’ reporting from 
all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed 
daily, of which 220,000 go to subscribers. 20,000 ore distributed 


abroad, and the balance is sold on r. a wsstands. Every issue is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgemcine Zeitung Is the 
paper of the businessman and (he politician, and Indeed of eyeryone 
who matters in llic Federal Republic. 

• For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 
Allgemcine Is a must. In a country of many famous newspapers Its author¬ 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an International level. 
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Bad Tolz - sun 
and surf in an 
Alpine spa 

W e have shipped the sea across the 
Alps,” the advertisements pro¬ 
claim. “It is 110 feet long, four foot six 
deep and the waves roil down it ten 
minutes every half-hour.” 

Sea without sun is not the real McCoy, 
so the adverts modesly continue by 
noting that the sun too has been shipped 
over the Aips — “We have outwitted the 
sun." 

“It is round and as small as a soup plate 
or four-square and the size of a hand 
towel and can shine on fourteen people at 
once.” 

Who would have thought that the staid 
Image of spas could have changed so 
much! Music Is taped underwater and 
instead of a Palm Court violinist a 
coloured barman from Kenya sells grilled 
Bavarian sausages at the Polynesian Bar 
by the sea. 

The scene of all this action is Bad Tiilz, 
pop. 13,000, hard by Karwendel moun¬ 
tain but otherwise known mainly as a 
peaceful, quiet spa with springs contain¬ 
ing iodine. 

To judge by a large photograph in tire 
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To Judge by a large photograph in tire 
spa director’s secretary’s office (he spa 
must still be rather proud of the visit 
paid to the pump room in 1930 by Reich 
President von Hindenburg. 

But “nowadays people have a different 
approach to spa holidays,” the powers 
that be in Bad T&lz have rightly recognis¬ 
ed and Alpamare, Alps by the Sea. Is the 
result. 

Alpamare is the name of the new Upper 
Bavarian leisure centre, the advertising for 
which alone will hit the headlines. The 
spa holding company, 26 per cent of the 
share capital of which is municipally- 
owned, noted that the number of visitors 
was on the decline, devoted some thought 
to what holidaymakers of the future will 
expect of a resort and invested three 
million Marks in new facilities. 

In the past the generally-held view in 
the spa was that movement was danger¬ 
ous to life and limb, a smile permitted 


The windows display the British coat 
j . of if 1 ™ m 8,1 expensive opaque 
design. The bar counter takes up half the 
pub. Patrons sit at it on comfortably 
upholstered stools. 

Food is seived in a raw of niches set 
into the wall. The seats are hardish 
benches upholstered in the same dark 
green leather and brass pins as the bar 
stools. Or is it leather? 

The narrow tables with ornately turned 
*■? have a couple of these high- 
backed benches Uiat separate the niches. 

A green waistcoated waiter with a coat 
of arms embroidered on his breast pocket 
materialises with the menu, which goes 
by the name of the “racing card.” 

The various dishes are listed in two 
languages, English and the local patois, 
which happens to be German. Patrons 
order food and drink "available between 
and during the races.” 

They are at liberty to dream of races 
tong since forgotten and to imagine 
themselves back in the nineteenth cent¬ 
ury or even earlier, to judge by some of 
the decor. 

The entire place Is panelled dark brown 
to mamlficent oid wood. Or is It wood? 
“!?* “jj- ye?™, flower-pattern 
“to kind that makes passengers 

Si? £2?n taers feel lhey have their ^ eet 

on terra firma. 

lmp , Iession one in which 
the Englishman has felt at home for 
so English,” they £ 
clare. And that, of course, is a far cry 
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but a laugh degrading, to quote the old 
saw. Modern mothers deposit tiieir cliild- 
ren in the kindergarten and spend their 
time under ultra-violet light until they are 
as brown as berries and as sun-tanned as if 
they iiad spent a month on the North Sea 
holiday island ofSylt. 

After tliis they can let themselves be 
driven against the latex-foam padded 
sides of the open-air baths by the waves 
churned up by turbines powered by two 
thirty-horse-power engines. 

Or they can listen to underwater music 
indoors In the iodine thermal baths, 
where the water is a steady thirty degrees 
centigrade (86 Fahrenheit). 

“Indoor baths cost two million Marks 
to build, Add another million and you 
can do something reasonable,” says Max 
Anion Ilocfter junior, board chairman 
and managing director or the spa holding 
company. 

For Hoefter, a wldcly-travcllcd man, 
some thing reasonable means what will 
keep both modern people and his concern 
going strong. 

A laugh is welcomed, a smile permitted 
and in Alpamare, Bad Tiilz, movement is 
no longer considered to be dangerous to 
life and limb. 

As opening day approachs an open-air 
dance floor, a camp fire, open-air chess, a 


Pubs for export 
are ‘in’ 

from what Germans means when they 
talk of something being typically Ger- 
man. 

An atmosphere as English as this is 
provided somewhere in virtually any large 
town in this country. 

The juke box plays subdued imitations 
of old-time music. Little anachronisms 
such as tins are needed to make the whole 
atmosphere seem realistic. After all, time 
tes not stood still and pubs dating from 
Queen Victoria’s days, do boast one or 
two new fittings. 

Old etchings line the walls. Are they 
really old? Not to mention a glass 
painting of Nelson on the Nile designed 
to illustrate the era in which it is all 
supposed to be happening. 

Underneath the Union Jack patrons 
feel themselves and their slight feeling of 
snobbery to be in good and safe hands. 

SsaasAKss 

piece of cloth that fles over the seven 
seas, as Joseph Conrad put it 

It is all so gemiltllch, a German.would 
say. muring ‘snug” or something of the 
sort. The Germans have a word for It but 
to resort to German would be to spoil the 
whole atmosphere. , j * 

Pubs for export have'been set up in this 


Breakers roll in Bad Tolz 

(Photo: Hampe/Stadt. Verkehrsvereln Bad Tfllz) 


bowling green, Russian bowls and a 
gymnastics circuit are being laid on. And 
this Is far from being all. 

In Bad Tolz, thirty miles south of 
Munich, life is no longer so Bavarian, let 
alone spa-like, although traditional spa 
faculties are being maintained. 

Bad TSIz boasts a Pacific Beacli (the 
open-air batlis with its mechanical waves) 
a Polynesian Bar and a Sahara Room, 
which turns out to be a plastic lent held 
up by the pressure of iodised air and 
containing a floor the colour of yellow 
sand and ultra-violet sun lamps. 

Alpamare welcomed its first visitors 
some time before everything was ready 
and the opening ceremony was held late 
in July. 

The new facilities took ten months to 
build, incidentally, and the opening cere¬ 
mony was enlivened by the music of a 
Bavarian brass band and a Caribbean steel 
band. 

Having spared no expense to ship the 
sen and the sun to Bad Ittlz the organisers 
or the ojienlng ceremony felt that certain 
other requisites were a must. Since there 
axe no seagulls In Upper Bnvnrin five were 
shipped from Hamburg and released on 
the day to fiy over Bad Tfllz, the first 
surfing centre in the Alps. 

Walter Kunpcl 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 17 July 1970) 


county, in Belgium, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, Denmark, Luxembourg, the 
Bahamas, the Virgin Islands and Karachi. 

They are available In three basic de- 
S!gns, Tudor, Victorian and Red Lion, so 
called after the famous Mayfair restau- 
rant. Everywhere the same game is play- 
ed, that of living in an age when ail was 
well and subsequent events had yet to 
happen. 

, «S» country the game is mainly 

pJaved by young people who would like 
to be different from the run of the mill of 
young people who would like to be 
different. Many of them wear special gear 
- tweed jackets, woollen socks and check 
or maroon waistcoats with gleaming but¬ 
tons. 

They reach for the English papers 
clipped Into brass holders. They may be 
today s papers but you do not have to 
read them, when all is said and done. 

You can glance at them and reach for 
your beer, thoughtfully fingering the 
beginnings of a handlebar moustache. 

The whole atmosphere is supplied 
apart from the patron’s gear, by a pub 
factory, Ayala Designs Ltd of Stow- 
market, East Anglia. 

The pub is delivered complete with 
wood panels in toughened polyester, 
fibreglass or plastic bar counters, Nelson 
and hunhng prints, red velours, oak 
iKWtti. °M Uncle Tom Cobley 
f >■ factory-fresh for that good-old- 
days feeling. Hermann 

(DIE ZEIT, 17 July 1970 ) 


A sex fair, the first of its kind ii t 
country, is to bo held in Offo 
from 20 to 24 August. On 1,600^ 
yards of floor space forty publisher 
mail-order firms will be exhibiting a 
books and “liygionic” articles. 

Offenbach city council, the orar. 
add, has stipulated only that visitor 
bo over the ago of eighteen. 

Intima 70 will perform a tan 
informational function, the oraq 
feel, the market being rendered iiu 
by a variety of swindlers and eonJife 
tricksters. 

It will not be a porno fair onDfci 
lines, though topless hostesses wile 
for visitors. Mannequins will also fin 
sexy underwear, leather and ou£ 
above the belt. 

In order to give the working ma, 
opportunity of informing himself fa 
will remain open until nine at nlglii. j 
(Dili WELT, 21 Mr»:| 

Free rides 

C omplimentary season tickets Bieral 
able on request for all schoolchild: 
in North Rhine-Wcstphalia. Twentyfe 
snnd applications have so far been id 
to the schools department in Dflssel" 
At the beginning of the new tf. 
year In September they will not osljl 
presented with season tickets but ill 
have bus, train and train fares ton 
from school backdated to 1 January. 

The sole condition is that they go** 
than n mile and a half to school orhii 
dangerous route to travel. 

(I lumhtirgur A bund Wall, 18 BfcW 

Car care 

P eople in this country love their ca 
more than llicy do themseha 
Wiekert, the Tubingen market researchc 
conclude from the results of a amt! 
indicating that next to no onebothh* 6 ', 
go for n medical chcck-up at i#j 
intervals whereas an overwhelming n# 
Ity in comparison huve their cars sew® 
regardless whether or not they is 
urgent need of repair. 

Only 24 per cent of men and Bp 
cent of women reckoned to have W®* 
checks at regular intervals, as advert® 
by doctors, whereas 68 per cent of®? 
and 77 per cent of women turn In 
car every three or six thousand miles. 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 22 J ul > 


Dozy doe 


S issy, a doe, has for some ye*j s jj: 

been giving her fawns to 
foster-parents. The deer who lives in ® 
forests at Holzleitcn in PfarrkfJJ 
Bavaria has thus spared herself the 
of raising and looking after her liUK a* 
Every summer she takes her fawrd 
the human foster-parents, comes ■ 
every now and again to check 
progress and then in the autumn, 
they are big enough she reclaims u ]enL , 
Several years ago. Sissy, 
deserted by her parents was reared % 
family in Holzleitcn. When she 
enough to look after herself she retw® 
to the forests, but a year la* er y 
returned to her foster-parents a F* 
mother of two. f 

Since then die has brought her 
back to the house every year and suijj 
them there until they were old enougn 
take off on their own. 

Tliis year again there are two at J 1 k 
Bambls growing up on a soft se Ilw \ 
Holzleiten, Bavaria. 

(Hannovereche Presse, IS 1 


A fter all the preparations made by the 
world’s sporting elite in twenty-one 
Olympic disciplines world records can be 
apected to fall like ninepins In 1972. 
Munich was given a foretaste of what to 
expect at the Harms Braun international 
athletics meeting held in the Dante 
stadium, barely a kilometre from what 
will soon be the finished Olympic stadi¬ 
um. 

At the meeting graceful Chi Cheng of 
Nationalist China ran the women's 200 
metres and 100-metre hurdles in 22.4 and 
12.8 seconds respectively to set up two 
noteworthy new world records. 

Her performance was worthy of special 
note on two counts: tire records were 
notched up on a Recortan track, the same 
material as is to be used for the Olympic 
running track, and the 200 metres was a 
tenth of a second faster than the record 
set up by Irena Szewinska-Kirszensteln of 
Poland in Mexico City two years ago. 

Many pundits felt at the time that the 
records set up at an altitude of 7,500 feet 
might well not be bettered at Munich, 
certainly as far as distances of up to 800 
metres are concerned. 

Yet Chi Cheng, who equalled Wyomla 
Tyus’ world record time of eleven sec¬ 
onds over 100 metres in Vienna, is only 
one of many examples Indicating that 
athletics records stand to be bettered in 
Munich provided only that the weather 
remains reasonable between 31 August 
and 9 September next year but one. 

It Is doubtful whether Chi Cheng, who 
Is already 26, will crown her career with 
an Olympic gold medal. The youngsters 


T wenty-year-old Bernd Messmann is 
this country’s new champion in mill- 
laiy riding. His success is partly duo to 
Um fact that his father is comfortably 
enough off to be able to afford a private 
stable in Sennestadt. 

Bielefeld leather manufacturer Ludwig 
Messmann came to love horse-riding after 
taking up equestrianism for health rea¬ 
sons. He is one of the few patrons of 
multary riding In this country. 

Messmann senior comments that mili¬ 
tary horses do not pay their way. This 
laconic statement both underlines his 
own enthusiasm and underscores the sad 
state the discipline is In. 
i .® ern d I s unquestionably a promis¬ 
es rider. On national service until Oc¬ 
tober, after which he plans to read 
economjes at university, Bernd Messmann 
J 33 borne out the talent that won him a 
“tonze medal last season in the European 
ragnpionships, held at Haras-du-Pin. 

Hred by This father’s enthusiasm, he 
Jdares that “I wouldn’t Brink of going 
to tor show-jumping.” 

Messmann won hit-first Stubben- 
Jyrff award at the age of sixteen and rode 
“3 fourth S-class military at the Luh- 
JJJkn championships, will definitely be 
part in the world championships, 
ii. ™ la Punchestown, Ireland, from 
11 14 September. 
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are coming to the fore, as any number of 
first-rate performances this summer show. 

Women swimmers at the Common¬ 
wealth Games in Edinburgh are a case in 
point. A solitary world record may well 
survive both Munich and Montreal in 
1976: Bob Beamon’s staggering 28 foot 
two and a half in the long-jump. 

In two years from now false starts will 
no longer be a subject of controversy. 
Electronic starting equipment has already 
proved a complete success. 

Javelin, discus and hammer distances 
will be measured by Reg Elta 14, an 
electronic device that measures and re¬ 
cords results to the millimetre and indi¬ 
cates distances within thirty seconds of 
the throw. 

The sports committee chaired by Bern- 
hard Baler of Hanover has at a number of 
sessions already paved the way for ideal 
technical conditions in all Olympic dis¬ 
ciplines. 

There are also good prospects of a 
400-metre speed-skating rink being built 
on the Olympic site. Bavarian Minister of 
Education and Public Worship Ludwig 
Huber has already announced his appro¬ 
val of a scheme to include a speed rink 
among the facilities of the future univer¬ 
sity physical education department. 

Provided the city of Munich and the 
Federal government also give their appro¬ 
val a system of pipes will be laid a few 
inches below the surface of a section of 
the basketball and volleyball pitch. 

Munich would then boast the second 
speed-skating rink in the country after 
Inzell. Holland already has five such 


Military riding’s 
Bernd Messmann 


“I can’t see myself winning a medal,” 
he says, “but it is all experience.” 

His superior officers in the Bundcswelu 
have proved well-disposed towards his 
sporting ambitions. ‘^Since April I have 
been able to train daily with my horses.” 

First thing in the morning and in the 
afternoon he exercises the eight horses in 
his father’s stables. “I spend four to five 
hours, sometimes seven, on horseback.” 

Count Landsberg-Velen, president of 
the Federal Republic Riding Association, 
noted at the Luhmlihlen championships 
that “We must impress on our military 
riders that they are giving away valuable 
points in the dressage. 

“Dressage used to be our strong point. 
We may not have done too well in the 
cross-country but we already had the 
points gained in the dressage.” 

This does not apply to Bernd Mess¬ 
mann, who clearly won the dressage cm 
his mare Windsplei. 

Yet despite shortcomings in the dres¬ 
sage this country’s riders have not, Lands- 
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400-metre rinks. The city council sports 
sub-committee is shortly to vote on the 
Christian Social Union's emergency reso¬ 
lution on the subject. 

In view of steadily better performances 
(to which sports medics have made a fair 
contribution) the world's sporting elite 
can be expected, it can already confident¬ 
ly be predicted, to improve on the high 
standards set up in Rome, Tokyo and 
Mexico in the 21 disciplines recognised 
by the International Olympic Committee. 

For the city of Munich it Is virtually 
more important to decide on future 
planning than to wony now about what 
is likely to happen during the sixteen 
days of the Olympics. 

When the Games are over the compact 
sporting complex, more comprehensive 
than any of its predecessors, must be used 
for more than the occasional football 
international and boxing or swimming 
competition, crowned by the odd Ger¬ 
man championships. 

Werner Gfihner, manager of the holding 
company, is already contacting national 
and international sporting bodies with 
this problem in mind. If all goes well a 
large-scale press sports festival will be 
held in the sport in spring 1972. 

Meanwhile, back among Olympic pre¬ 
parations the press centre for 4,000 
journalists is still presenting problems. 

The ideal combinations of sport and 
housing, something every Olympic city so 
far has failed to achieve, was to have been 
the major advantage of Munich. Yet the 
Olympic village project, which a year ago 
was made out at press conferences abroad 
to the be-all and end-all of Olympic 
accommodation, threatens to shrink in 
size. 

The general secretary and executive of 
the organisation committee would do 
well to devote immediate attention to the 
subject. Even with a flood of new records 
a Mure here would be Irreparable. 

Ludwig Koppenwaltncr 

(SUddeulsche Zollung. 23 July 1970) 
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SPORTS ROUNDUP 


Olympic tour 

E ight press conferences, interviews 
with nineteen TV companies, 31 
radio stations and 27 newspapers are the 
outcome, in publicity terms, of Olympic 
organisation committee president Willi 
Daume's round-the-world trip. 

In eighteen days the Olympic delega¬ 
tion he headed covered 25,000 miles or 
so, calling at New York, Osaka, Sapporo, 
Tokyo, Bangkok, New Delhi and Seoul. 

School subject 

R ouglily 150,000 Munich schoolchild¬ 
ren will have to grapple not only 
witli maths and Latin over the next two 
years but, starting this autumn, also with 
the Olympics. 

From their seventh school year on 
German lessons will include major events 
in Olympic and sporting history and 
English, French, Spanish, Italian and 
Russian lessons will Include special details 
of preparations for the Games and their 
organisation. 

Police swot 

M unich police are making prepara¬ 
tions for the 1972 Olympics. Start¬ 
ing tills autumn the city’s 3,500-odd 
police officers are to be put in trim for 
the Games in courses at the further 
education centre. 

They are to learn English, French, 
Italian and Slavonic languages in weekly 
seminars for groups of 45 men. During 
the Games the police are to be trained 
provide any Olympic information visitors 
may require in a language they understand. 

(Fiankfurlor Allgemeina Zcltung 
flir Deutschland, 16 July 1970) 
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Bernd Messmann, winner of the Luhmlihlen championships (Photoi Nordbiid) 

berg feels, declined In standard. “The 1970 is a year In which 1972 Olympic 
others have made progress,” he maintain- possibles will be sifted. Count Landsberg 
ed, adding how delighted he was by the called this a matter of management — 
interest shown at Luhmlihlen In the matching horse and rider. 

Stubbendorff test and pre-military com- Joachim Mlelimkt 

petitions. (DIE WELT, 22 July J970) 
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